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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. | friend of husband and children; Vincent 


A LONG LIFE.* 
By Mrs. CowpEN CLARKE. 
(Reviewed by Annie Truscott Wood.) 


Novello, hard-working, devoted to music and 
inspiring all his children with its love and 
knowledge; those children, Victoria, Cecilia, 
Clara, Sabilla, Alfred and Edward, all indus- 


Tue name of Cowden-Clarke brings to my | trious, conscientious, and gifted in varying 


memory a long library; at one end the Sistine 
Madonna looking down with calm eyes on 
schoolgirls, idle and industrious. The book- 
‘cases stood at right angles to the walls, forming 
quiet retreats, alike suitable for hard work or 
‘forbidden conversation. In one was a shelf 
devoted to commentaries and books of reference 
on the works of England's greatest poet. Scan- 
ning their backs idly, the name of Cowden- 
‘Clarke photographed itself on my unconscious 
brain. 

Mary Cowden-Clarke, the author of a ‘‘ Com- 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare,” the 
“Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” and 
.many studies of Shakespearian characters, 
has aptly named her biography ‘‘My Long 
Life,” for it is the story of a life which began as 
far back as the 22nd of June, 1809, when Mary 
Victoria Novello was born in 240, Oxford-road, 
as what is now Oxford Street was called. It is 
the story of a long life from another point of 
view, for it was a remarkably full life. As 
Mary Cowden-Clarke unfolds the tale of her 
days, we are astonished at the patient industry 
of the girl, who at seventeen became a governess, 
spent the years of early married life diligently 
coaxing the narrow ends of her circumstanccs 
to make them meet, . helping Charles, her 
husband, in his work, writing on her own 
account, making her clothes and her husband’s 
dress waistcoats, and carefully broiling mutton 
chops for Charles when at one time his health 
threatened to give way. ‘Never was mutton 
chop better broiled,” she says proudly. Even 
in after years, when at ease as regarded money 
matters, the old habits of diligence were not cast 
aside, and she has worked steadily on, writing 
stories, articles, sonnets, &c., although her 
‘‘other self” was taken from her side in 1877, 
leaving a blank which nothing could fill. 

The first half of this biography is very 
delightful; it reads like the conversation of 
some dear old lady whose memory carries her 
back to the beginning of the century, with the 
striking difference that few old ladies have 
reminiscences in which such men as Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, Shelley, and Lamb have their 
places. Further on, the interest rather flags, 
which is perhaps inevitable. The whole of a long 
life cannot be uniformly fascinating, and it is 
the early years of Mary Cowden Clarke’s life, 
passed within the charmed circle of minds like 
those of Leigh Hunt and Lamb, that the general 
reader will find most interesting. — 

The story of her own life, interwoven with 
that of the whole Novello family and of Charles 


Cowden-Clarke, ‘‘ My Charles,” is easily and | 


modestly told. It must have been a delightful 
household; the parents who brought up their 
children so wisely and sensibly, an example for 
parents in our day; the mother, adviser and 


* “My Long Life,” by Mary Cowden Clarke. Published 


by T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price, 7s. 6d. 


degrees, content to live simply and earn their 
| own livelihood. 

| The description of Mary Victoria Novello’s 
early days sounds very quaint. Her walks to 
Hyde Park and the halfpenny mugs of curds 
and whey sold near to the Marble Arch; the 
country waggons which jogged past their house 
in the evenings; the dimness of the streets at 
night before gas-lighting was invented. 

‘‘ Another of our urban delights in those days 
was watching, from the window of our front- 
oy de nursery, ‘ the soldiers’ as they passed 

y from the barracks in Portman-street to 

parade in Hyde Park. First came a magnificent 
and imperious drum-major, who, notwith- 
standing the importance with which he wielded 
his tall staff of office, seeming solemnly to pick 
his way with it, used to cast a smiling eye 
toward the group of young faces that peered 
admiringly over the low green blind at him and 
his brilliant troop preceded by its band of music. 

‘ Opposite to our house was Camelford House, 
where Prince Leopold and Princess Charlotte 
resided when in town, and a pleasant sight it 

| used to be to me to watch the Prince with the 
'.Princess beside him—he driving his curricle, 
| with its glittering steel bar across the prancin 

, horses, and the outriders in their green and gold 
Coburg livery—setting forth to take an airing 
round Hyde-park. Once I saw her going to 
Court, the indispensable hoop tilted sideways to 
enable her to take her seat in the carriage, and 
the equally indispensable huge plume of feathers 
then required for Court costume. When her 
early death threw all England into mourning— 
for no one, however poor, but had at least a 
scrap of crape about them—my father set to 
music Leigh Hunt’s touching verses—‘ His 
departed love to Prince Leopold.’ ” 

Mrs. Cowden-Clarke recounts many fasci- 
nating parties, but few more delightful than 
those held in Oxford-street, which she describes 
thus :— 

‘The evening parties at 240, Oxford-street, 
were marked by a judicious economy, blended 
with the utmost refinement and good taste ; 
the supper refection was of the simplest— 
Elia’s ‘ Chapter on Ears’ eloquently recording 
the ‘friendly supper-tray ’ and draught of ‘true 
Lutheran beer,’ which succeeded to the feasts 
of music provided by the host’s playing on the 
small but fine-toned chamber organ, which 
occupied one end of the graceful drawing-room. 
This was papered with a delicately-tinted pink 
colour, showing to advantage the choice water- 
colour paintings y Varley, Copley Fielding, 
Havell and Cristall that hung around. These 
artists were all personally known to Vincent 
Novello, and were not unfrequent visitors on 
these occasions. The floor was covered by a 
plain grey drugget, bordered by a beautiful 
garland of grapes and vine leaves, designed and 
worked by my mother herself. Besides the guests 
above named, there were often present Charles 
and Mary Lamb, Leigh Hunt, John Keats, and 
ever-welcome, ever young - hearted Charles 
Cowden-Clarke. My enthusiasm—child as I 
was—for these distinguished visitors 
_ curiously strong. 
ing round to where Leigh Hunt’s hand rested 


| in 
partte back of the sofa upon which he sat, and 


giving it a quiet kiss—because I heard he was 
a poet. And I have even now full recollection 
of the reverent look with which I regarded John 
Keats, as he leaned against the side of the organ, 
listening with rapt attention to my father’s 
music. Keats’ favourite position— one foot 
raised on his other knee — still remains im- 
printed on my memory; as also does the last 
time I saw him, half-reclining on some chairs 
that formed a couch for him when he was 
staying at Leigh Hunt's house, just before 
leaving England for Italy. Another poet 
reminiscence I have—of jumping up to peer 
over the parlour window-blind to have a peep 
at Shelley, who I had heard was leaving, after a 
visit he had just ety to my father upstairs. 
Well was I rewarded, for, as he passed before 
our house, he gave a glance up at it, and I 
beheld his seraph-like face with its blue eyes, 
and aureoled by its golden hair.” 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke had a somewhat superior education to 
that of most girls in those days. She was 
taught Latin by Mary Lamb, who offered to 
give the little girl lessons in Latin and reading 
aloud. The latter art Mary Lamb possessed to 
perfection, and, after the lapse of so many 
years, Mrs. Cowden-Clarke still remembers the 
tone of voice in which she used to begin Milton's 
‘* Paradise Lost.” Other lessons in Latin and 
arithmetic were given to Victoria by an old 
Scotch gentleman, who was engaged to teach 
her brothers, Alfred and Edward. Her education 
was completed by a stay in Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
where she was sent to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of French. She seems to look back 
upon this sojourn in France with keen delight. 
Here is her description of M. Bonnefoy, her old 
schoolmaster. 

‘Old Monsieur Bonnefoy was one of the most 
excellent of tutors, and certainly one of the 
most simple-minded of men. The naive way in 
which he allowed himself to be supposed 
utterly unaware of the preparations for a due 
celebration of his pihlay (which was kept, 
according to Continental custom, on his name- 
sake Saint’s day, the feast of St. Pierre) was 
quite remarkable. The boys were allowed to 
go into the fields and gather armfuls of Mar- 
guerites without M. Bonnefoy noticing that his 
scholars did not come to school at the usual 
hour; his entering the schoolroom with com- 

lete ignorance of the boy mounted on achair 
behind the door, ready to drop a daisy crown 
on his master’s head, and wholly unprepared 
for the shout of applause that was to burst 
from the assembled concourse of scholars when 
the coronation feat was accomplished, formed a 
triumph of utter unconsciousness.” » 

On her return from Boulogne, Mary was 
engaged to teach the children of a Mrs. Purcell, 
who treated the young girl with great con- 
sideration. However, the constant care of five 
young children and her nervous desire to please 
told upon her health, and the situation had to 
be given up. Meanwhile Charles Cowden- 
Clarke, who had always been Mary Victoria's 
friend, declared himself her lover, and on the 
1st of November, 1826, they were betrothed, she 
being but 17, whilst he was over 30. They 


| were married when she was not quite 20. 
Was | 


I can remember once creep- ' 


In the account of their starting for their 
honeymoon we get again that wonderful literary 
twang that gives to the reminiscences of this 


old lady, yet living, a charm like that of dried 


rose leaves in an old- room ‘== 


“ This pinout meal and presentation being 
over, the i 


an w -dress 
thicker muslin ere a 
straw, we 


to which we were soon to return. My mother’s | shat 
voice followed us forth, 


sweet, 
ree ee aa tet tender words, ‘Take care 
of her, Charley.’ 


how ibaa Aihee his nature, 


your slave, now you are 
reached Edmonton we aligh 


moved b 
summer air. 

ae oe surmounted the miniature 
e rivulet, 


the grassy plain,’ when, on parting 
between thelr respective homes, Keats says, ‘ I 
no more could hear your cael i touch the 


gravelly floor.’ The very words which the 
yo concluded this, his ‘ Epistle to 


Charles Cowden-Clarke,’ seemed then and there 
to be fulfilling, for he goes on to say, ‘In 
those still moments I have wished you joys 
that well you know to honour,’ and the ‘ joys’ 
- of, that day certainly crowned ‘with reality the 
affectionate aspiration. Farther on we went, 
entering the meadows skirted by the row of 
sapling oaks, planted by Charles's father—the 
bag of acorns for the purpose being carried b 
the little son—until we came to the w 
belonging to the end of the schoolhouse garden, 
behind which wall was an arbour where 
Charles used to ‘read to Keats Spenser's 
——— ‘ Epithalamion,’ 
ed poetry together, 

introducing the peas ger 
‘first taught him the sweets of song,’ 
finally lending him Spenser’s ‘Fairie Queene,’ 
to his infinite rapture. We took up our abode 
at a rural hostelry, called ‘The Greyhound,’ 
kept by a comfortable old man and his daugh- 
ter named Powell. This hoste. 
a pleasant sitting-room overlooki ‘The 
Green’ and its spreading oak tree, and as 
pleasant a sleeping room, with its window 
screened 
verdant, softened light within.” 

Quite the last thing that this “ friend of 
poets’ really designed or desired, however, was 
to make his marriage a relation of master and 
slave. Not in this book, but elsewhere, Mr. 
Cowden-Clarke has given the following emphatic 
testimony—and the success of his marriage 
ought to commend his ideas to other young 
husbands—to the very different plan of married 
life that he made :— 


‘*A woman who makes to herself,” wrote 
Charles Cowden-Clarke, ‘“‘a law of blind and 
prone submission (in marriage) as the best 
course for her own interest inevitably becomes, 
if not a liar, yet an equivocator, a sophisticator, 
a prevaricator—in some way or other a deviator 
from straightforward truth. All the little slips 
and evasions, the paltry tricks and petty 
artifices, the carnying deceptions, the falsi- 
fyings that women who adopt implicit obedience 
as their ‘ stock-in-trade’ in wedlock allow them- 
selves, are the necessary growth of the course 
they pursue. Artful speech and conduct are 
sure to proceed from forced and unnatural 
compliance, and uniform compliance is un- 
natural. Compliance, right or wrong, rational 
or irrational, just or unjust, compliance for 


the elder of the two 
to the divine art, and 


compliance sake, and for the sake of what it| have never heard that sound since, but I have 


Be it here noted, that as 
Charles became one of the family, he 
was invariably called by that boyish form of his 


existence. He 


fis idea of the right and happiness o 


what you 
think proper, and what we can best afford.’ 


and where they 


possessed 


by a vine trained across it, casting a 
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alas! for the woman who yields it, thinking to 


reap 
safe, to men 80 


It was this belief, this spirit, that made him 
a good husband and a happy one. Our auto- 
biographer says of him further :— 


“While thus engaged in his lecturing and 
bookkeeping, Charles still maintained his other 
=e literary work. He wrote ‘The 
Musi About Town,’ and a lovely tale called 
‘ Gentleness is Power,’ or the story of ‘ Caranza 
and Aborzuf’ for the Analyst Magazine. 
was almost.an exceptional husband 
generous mode of making the 

ve of complete marital swa; 
conjugal 
equality. He brought eve guinea he earned 
to me to take care of, and whenever I consulted 
him on any needful N igiee his answer atvex 
was: ‘It is as much your money as mine, do 
think well with it; buy what jyou 


Mary Victoria Novello’s first literary attempt 


was made shortly before her marriage, being an 


article entitled “My Arm Chair,” which was 
accepted by ‘‘ Hone’s Table Book.” During her 
early married life Charles Cowden-Clarke wrote 


theatrical notices for the Examiner, and these 


articles rendered frequent theatre-goings neces- 
sary.’ The two used to trudge on foot to 


the various theatres, he with evening coat and 


waistcoat hidden by a cloak, she with the 
needful toilet also concealed. In this way 


‘Mrs. Cowden-Clarke; saw all the fine.actors of 
her time, and with wonderful accuracy re- 


members their looks and gestures in their great 


Those early married days were very happy, 
although perforce spent so simply. Charles 
and Mary lived with the Novello family, and 
the wife’s parents allowed the younger couple 
to contribute their share of the household 
expenses just when it suited them best. Mrs. 


Cowden-Clarke relates an amusing incident in 


her husband's life :-— 

“These (our receipe) were added to by 
Charles’s acceptance of a thoroughly uncongenial 
st as editor of, and writer in, a periodi 
entitled ‘ The Repertory of Patent Inventions.’ 
But he and we all took refuge from the dryness 


of the task by making it the subject of constant 


laughter and jest in our family circle. Not one 
of us read it; not one of us cared even to look 
at it, save on a single occasion, when Charles, 
having indulged himself by writing rather 
facetious article on some heavy, Bagiyannverited 
manufacture, was rebuked by a communication 
from a person signing himself ‘Fairy’ (of all 
names in the world!) for writing so lightly on 
such a weightily important theme.” 


It was at her suggestion that Charles Cowden- 
Clarke came out as a lecturer and delivered the 
lectures on Shakespeare, Elizabethan and 
Guelphic poets and so on, which made him 
well-known throughout England. The famous 
‘‘ Concordance” was commenced at Standerwick, 
in Somersetshire, when the Cowden-Clarkes 
were staying with Charles’s sister, Mrs. Towers. 


“Tt was at their breakfast table one morning 
that regret was expressed with regard to there 
being no Concordance to Shakespeare in exis- 
tence. Eagerly, as is my nature, immediatel 
resolved that I would undertake this work, and, 
accordingly, when after breakfast a walk was 
proposed to Warminster, I took with me a 
volume of Shakespeare, a pencil and paper, and 
elas down my plan, beginning with the first 
ine of my intended book. During our walk we 
chanced to pass an enclosure where some sea- 
gulls were kept, and were screaming loudly. I 
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associated it with that day of commencing my 
sixteen years’ work.” 

It was finished at Craven Hill on the 17th of 
August, in 1841. 

They added to their narrow income by 
accepting an engagement to sing at Somers — 
Town Chapel, where Alfred Novello, the 
founder of the famous music firm, sang bass 
and conducted the choir. It was there they 
first heard Cardinal Wiseman. Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke says of him :— 

‘6 He was of rotund proportions, and he used 
great gusto the circumstance that 
when he was staying at Lord Clifford’s house, 
Ugbrook Park, one of the maid-servants there, 
his proper title was 
‘ your Eminence,’ used as she dropped 
her reverential curtsey, ‘ Yes, Ress Immense.’ 


This same damsel, who evidently possessed no 


accurate ear, when twelve Jesuits were on a 
visit to Ugbrook, said, ‘ There’s a matter of a 
dozen Jezebels come here.’” 

To music-lovers this book will prove tantalis- 
ing in the account that Mrs. Cowden-Clarke 
gives of all the musical treats she has enjoyed. 
The children of Vineent Novello were naturally 
musical; Mrs. Cowden-Clarke sang & correct 
though “mild” contralto, Cecilia and Sabilla 
both made successful débuts as public singers, 
whilst Clara Novello was one of the musical 
wonders of her time, having begun her career 
by singing to her astonished father and mother 
the tune of “ Di tanti Palpiti” correctly, when 
she was only three years old, after merely 
hearing it played on a barrel organ in the 
street. Albert and Edward both had good bass 
voices, though the latter devoted himself to art 
and was making considerable headway as 
painter, when he died at the early age of twenty- 
two. As a matter of ourse, this musical 
family had much singing and playing in their 
home. “No day passed without my father’s 
own canon, ‘Give thanks to God,’ being sung 
as a grace after dinner ; and no first of May was 
allowed to pass without my husband’s song, 
‘Old May Morning,’ set to music by my father, 
being invariably sung by us to him.” 

In addition to musicians, Charles and Mary 
met many literary men. Coleridge they visited 
one “ wonderful ” evening; Dickens Mr. Cowden- 
Clarke knew intimately, having acted in his 
company of amateurs, whilst immediately after 
their marriage they paid a visit to Charles and 
Mary Lamb at Enfield. 

The latter part of the book is taken up with 
an account of the Cowden-Clarkes in their 
home, first at Nice, and later at Genoa. The 
winters were spent at home, writing and reading 
as studiously as ever, hearing all the good 
music that came in their way, the house a 
pleasant place for their English friends to visit. 
In the hot weather they visited England or 
toured in Germany and the Tyrol, by these 
means getting thoroughly acquainted with 
German art galleries and German theatres. 

The book is got up attractively, well-printed, 
the page a pleasure to the eye, whilst the few 
illustrations, collotypes and engravings are 
extremely good. A complete list of the joint 
and separate works of Charles and Mary 
Cowden-Clarke is given at the end of the volume. 
It is altogether a pleasant and attractive record 
of a literary woman’s happy life. 


a 


Se 


Tux losses here should draw heart and life to 
the treasure in the great beyond. 
* * * 


Busse is he in whose experience the hill of 
difficulty has become the height of vision. 
* * * 


Tue more accurately we search into the 
human mind, the stronger traces we every” 
where find of the wisdom of Him who made it. 
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THE FUTURE OF WOMEN 
WHO WORK. 
By Eprrn A. Barnett. 
II.—CAN THEY SAVE? 


soul exalted above the daily life that we are 
all called upon to lead. After all, though you 
may save on large numbers, you may 
spend on them, and I have friends who assure 
me that every perso. added to a household in- 
creases the expendiwure of the rest, on account 
of its being s0 difficult to check or to discover 
waste among many persons. 
_ To turn from figures to very simple reason- 
ing. Dr. Barnardo peys 5s. 6d. per week for the 
board, lodging and clothing of girls, big or 
little, and 5s. for boys. ere can be no 
manner of doubt that the foster parents are far 
better off with the children than without them. 
Yet out of that 5s. 6d. comes warm, good 
clothes, wear and tear, washing and tendance, 
besides fogd to keep the children in the best of 
health, and generally including meat once & day. 
Yet I speak from experience in neither a cheap 
district, nor a poor one—the adyent of the 
children bringing their 5s. a week has 
perce raised the stan of comfort 
roughout the village. Anyone who is familiar that we working women should lay seriously to 
with the conditions of life in country districts heart. 
knows that it is impossible for weekly wage- First of all, we have very much more than our 
earners to spend 5s. 6d. head per sg fair share of the world’s wealth, though we have 
the plain reason that they have not got it to only £75 a year. If all the money in England 
spend. And though weare agreed onthe Woman’s | Were divided up share and share allke, we ould 
IGNAL that the wage-earners have not et their came off less well, and not better. ‘Who are we 
fair share of the good things going, I do not = we wane egpara age a pe 
think we can i r num of workers g & 
ange 68 in the eee caso ory sounds like impossible wealth, to us it 
The children are fat and rosy, and they suffer 


; means something akin to poverty. It is all very 
could not tell us offhand the price of the com- | #04, few complaints, and the aaeih cade: ‘tik 


mon necessaries of the table. People who know D mp bers gsr ican Liga et arg ere 
about housekeeping do spend a + agricultural districts is notoriously low. But, if | Dus Wey ve ou 


ouseki a it be ble to f Qs. 7d. " or to | and rates are levied not only upon the rich, but 
lot, and get very little i eee, otter ** bachelor se el family eins 5 _ Td. 8 weet Ot ix | come also direotly and indirectly out of the 
women, wio “ve gings, often innocently | tear that many of us working women of the pockets of the poor, of those who struggle in a 
quote the price they pay for their own food way unknown to us to kee themselves out of 
with that of @ member or two of the the slough of pauperism. We working women 
landlady's family as the cost of bare set high standards for ourselves and he world 
living for a single woman. They have a soul 


at large. It will not be to the credit of our 
above legs of mutton, 50 they say; and an cause if we join the army of paupers or of grab- 
exalted soul is often rather an Rat aa ined alls, having spent all that we were worth, and 
panion in this work-a-day world. 4 us begin then with open hand asking for more. 
at the top ee aps a eta where there In the second place, granted that a woman 
was a good French cook, where e dinner was i ‘small means in her old it 
always first-rate in quality, quantity, and matter peppeerr ai feo! a pha oh apa 
of choice, where there was & ood hot luncheon 
every ddéy, and an elaborate reakfast, the cost 
of food was 14s. per head per week, and 10s. for 
the servants ; that included some wine. Noone 
could desire to live better: most persons would 
longer enjoy an annuity if they lived less well. 
These figures were given to me some years since 
when the price of food was higher than it is 
now. It would be absurd to ue that a house- 
keeper could not save off such billsas that. And 
my next figures show a great drop. Seven 
shillings a week all xound is the cost of living in 
a house where there.are no children, and where 
a late dinner is served for several adults every 
icht. What in middle-class life would be 
ed an “exceedingly good table” is kept; 
why not, indeed, for there is no poverty to com- 
ie of in that household, and no stint. In 
acmillan’s “ Primer of Domestic Economy” 
we reckoned 7s. for adults and 3s. 6d. for chil- 
dren, which calculations were based on the 


t on clothes by women who have not any- 
thing laid by for old age. 

House-rent is an item that one hesitates to 
economise upon, lest one’s words may be taken 
a step too low in the social grade. The well- 
to-do needa on house-rent when they had 

spend. 


But educated working women spend where 
they rns py because they are not “ club- 


educated working women ought to and can put 
by something fora rainy day. Ifit be true 
women seldom earn more than £75, and can- 
not live on less than that sum, then clearl 
they can put nothing by. But what I wan 

to point out was this: the cost of bare sub- 
gistence is not enough to give a woman for the 
work of the best years o her life. Harvest 
time is short, we must provide for the enforced 
rest of winter. It would be absurd to half- 


reason pushes them, all well and good. But it 
is absurd that a woman should complain she 
can put nothing by while yet she is occupying 80 
much more than her fair share of the world’s 


space. 
Of course it is very easy to spend £75 @ year. 
I know one woman who speaks of her dire 


we are not likely to reach unless we have 
plenty of food now. ‘To save the price of 
D es means to diminish one’s working 
capacity, the mbdst uneconomical of all pro- 
ceedings. But the question is, what are 
« necessaries’? ? And how much is “ plenty 


In a matter like this facts are’ more useful 
than opinions. If our friends will tell us what 
they actually live upon, we need not concern 
ourselves about the vapouri of persons who 
are not accustomed to keep house, and who 


more expensive victuals than our poorer sisters. 
It is a queer test of refinement truly, and con- 
tradictory of the old saying about plain living 
and high thinking, which we sometimes profess 
to believe. But that may pass. Figures are 
more helpful than sentiment: i. household 
affairs. The question is whether it is better to 
eat 10s. a week for twenty years, and after 
that to beg or en JE or to eat 5s. a week 
at one’s own charges ti the end of life? The 
‘pauper spirit” is common enou h in most 
ranks of life; yet for the sake of the cause of 
women, which we all hold dear, I refuse to 
believe that the bulk of working women would 
choose the ignoble part, if only the choice were 
laid fair and square before them. ‘Laid before 
them, it is, but not in a form that they seem 
to understand. Every may eat all her 
earnings now, or lay them by to eat at a later 
time. I have no space for many figures now, 
and this one contrast must suffice: given a 
family of girls, is it better for them to eat 8s. 
i of — apiece aa v onwards, and , 
prices ruling in an expensive part of town. In eft penniless in middle life; or to eat only 
a laundry 2 be ane ago on price of food for 6s. worth of food apiece looking forward to a 
the women engaged in washing was sven to me | Pension of £15 at 45 years of age, or of £30 
as 8s. 4d. per head per week. four meals | & 55? . ; 
a day were served; meat always once and occa- | 1 am far from saying that most of my working 
sionally twice; and the health of the women | friends eat too much. Many of them live 
improved on thesfietary. Quite recently I find | badly, and even suffer in health in consequence. 
that 2s. 7d. per Head per week is spent for food | But they spend a great deal, partly because 
on the men and women during work, often hard | they are not inclined to club together, and they 
work, in a certain well-known institution. The | will all live separate, each with her own little 
meals are as follows: breakfast—bread and meal; partly because, though they know a 
butter and coffee; dinner—hot meat and two eat many things, they know nothing about 
vegetables, or cold meat and pudding, tea and | housekeeping, and spend all their energies 
bread and butter; supper—cocoa and bread working to gain a salary which is presently 
and cheese. Quantity, unlimited. Quality, | wasted by a servant who imitates her mistress 
good, and shown by the good health of the | and thinks household work a degradation and 
ersons fed. Least number of persons to be household knowledge @ bore. 
ed at the price, 16. As for clothes, it is certain that many women 
I think it would be hard to prove that such might save on them and yet do their work just 
food is insufficient for any person in good health, | 98 well. Is it better to spend £14 from ones 
and, to tell the truth, I wish I could be sure twenty-first birthday, and to have a £84 pension 
that all my friends who muddle through a hard | the day one 18 fifty; or to spend £24, and at 
life in cheap lodgings and flats were always as | fifty to have nothing, for clothes or anything 
well fed. Of course, you may say that it is the élse? There never was a time when women 
numbers that do it; but 1 suspect that it is | who are quick and capable could dress so well 
also good catering by some intelligent man or | on 80 little money. And perhaps there never 
woman who is not foolish enough to boast a | was a time when more enormous sums were 


accordin: 
worth living because we have stripped ourselves 
betimes of many vagina desires. Most women 
would like to increase their incomes, and 
blame to them, but it cannot be done ; and, 
meanwhile, the habits of life that are best for 
them must be those that will slip without 
inside the income that may not be stretch 
(To be continued.) 


——— 


‘*WOMAN’S SIGNAL” 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


Lavy Henry Somerset has received from the 
British Vice-Consul at Varna, Mr. A. Ge 
Brophy, the following information concerning 
a very large consignment of clothing recently 
despatched to the East by her ladyship :— 
“ British Vice-Consulate, Varna. 

“Dear Madam,—Having heard from Mre 
Bellows of the greater acute distress prevailin 
among the Armenians at Van, Kharput, an 
elsewhere in Asiatic Turkey, Mr. Adams has 
decided that your consignments of clothing, 
as well as those of the Friends, should te 
diverted to the relief of the misery in those 
districts, and I have, therefore, telegraphed to 
that effect to the Messageries Maritimes 
at Constantinople, as regards the 91 cases of 
goods shipped per 88. Sidon.” 
Further subscriptions to the Woman’s SIGNAL 
Armenian Refugee Fund will, in future, be 
acknowledged only in the third issue of every 
month. Subscribers desiring private receipt 
must please send ready addressed and stamped 
envelope or card. 
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FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


The Westminster Gasette says:—A piece of 
ae ee ee about. for the few 


want of 1,500 francs, and who knew compromis- . 
ing things about the Countess, and he wanted: 
the money to maintain silence. The Countess 

said she would think over the matter, and 

would = on the pay ies 

to the Armenian question. an upextinguishable back—this time accompanied er hus! 

hope, nay, he would almost berg - “=y and the blackmailer was handed over to the 

that from the extremity of a + defeat he | police. 
drew of console SS ie the future. 
These iniquities had been too terrible to be ever 


to act u the six Powers of Europe, but 
in face of the more than discouraging circum- 
= he a xs gg he had 

passed the e7 e for sanguine 
areata yet there remained imbim with regard 


* * . * 


jesty the Queen intends to the con- On New Year's Eve a soirée in connection 
clusion of the poi ba of her by abdi-| effaced from the record of the past. That | with the Mid-Rhondda Women’s Liberal Asso- 
cating in favour of the Prince of Wales. Such | weight of disgrace which he never at- | ciation was held. Mr. Abraham, M.P. (Mabon 


) 
congratulated the members of the association 


tempted to partition, now lay on the shoulders 
:. “Tl on such a successful first meetin 


of the six Powers. That was too t . Their 

to be borne. Human pe sate and hatonn association would provide = nursery be Liberal 

understanding would revolt against it, and principles. The real life and animation of the 

movement there must be in one shape or | party d ded on the ladies to whom they 

another. ooo entru: the training of the children. The 
* * 


‘ logical conclusion of extending the franchise to 
It is understood that since the Czar’s visit to 


men was to extend it also to women. 
the a attitude - L seene| pei * x  % 
glad | bassador at Constantinople has changed, an It would be well if th ho deny the vote 
that his object, now. is to make the Sultan |'to wom % Oe ee ak el 


4 to women on the ground that if justice were 
understand that further misconduct will be ted them the benefits of chiv would be 
immediately fatal fo himself. 

" 


ost to them, would notice the cases that come 
A “skirt club,” with the very excellent object 


before our m tes and the sentences. 

: . ¢ accorded, and themselves whether in such 

dar cea shirts to men patients leaving | case women would lose a real thing! Here are’ 
hospital without proper warm clothing, has been 

started under the above title, and the first 


some illustrations :—At Reed gr cern 
8th with assaulti 
meeting was held at the house of the president, oh 8 os ie hone 
the Countess of Strafford, on December 16th. 


his he on he OY eon — 

intoxicated d ill-tr i is ‘ 

The ‘sisters’ of male wards have. sad stories peers wr = - en 
of the dearth of “men’s things,” and to them 


cruelty she had a tumour on her breast and two 

K on of her seven children were born dead. On this’ 

the “ Flannel Shirt Clu be a most com- | occasion he had asked her to make him tea soon - 
forting one. Mrs. W. L. Courtney is vice- 

president and Mrs. H. H. ilton, hon. 


after dinner. She said she would if she might 
treasurer. All particulars of the society’s rules 


lie down afterwards, as ‘she felt weak and ill. 
can be had from the hon. secretary, Miss Lam- 


“No,” he said, “ you have my apron to make.” 
port, 52, St. John’s Wood-road NW At that she are He then jumped up, and’ 
t] J je -. 9 e e 
* € * 


punched her about the head and body . 

till she was black and blue all over. The 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel asks for orders to be | police-constable found blood stains all over 

sent to her at, Turriff, N.B., for the work pro-| the room and passage. The magistrate re- 
duced by the gold thread embroiderers of Delhi. é 

She says: I hear. from the Commissioner of the 


marked that ‘“‘he was a terror to his wife,” 
fined him 40s. with alternative of fourteen days’ 

division—one of the most straitened in the 

Punjab—that they are at present his chief 


hard labour, and granted the wife a separation 
anxiety, since the trade from various causes is 


order with an allowance of 15s. a week. Now 

a small fine, with an alternative of fourteen 
in a terribly depressed condition. To begin 
with, the priests proclaimed a “‘Sangat” of 18 


days’ imprisonment, seems absolutely farce 
in punishment for such terrible and long- 

months from July last... This is briefly a time 

during which there is no marrying or giving in 

marriage amongst Hindus, therefore, these poor 


continued brutality. The idea in the magis- 
trates’ mind L Sheard was that while in prison 
folk have to face fully ten months during which 
there can be no demand for the wedding 


the man could not earn the allowance granted to 
ments in which lie their chief trade. In di.. 


the wife, and to pas him a long term of im-, 
tion, the number of English visitors, with their 


prisonment would be to punish her; but surely 
in such cases as these the cat would be the best 

: Aut demand for table centres, doyleys, dress trim- 

of the Pension Fund who may be in distress mings, &c., is greatly seer owing ic the 


and to assist them in keeping up their premiums. lagu + ies 

No class of Her Majesty’s subjects do better 8 : ag ‘ ba oa a ot 
work than the really competent nurses who ae Spo nest silk) 
minister to the sick throughout her dominions necessary to keep these admirable artisans at 
CEA a REA iki ane a TREES, |e eS ee 
Morgan Benevolent Wand han dius been: mn aie be met from the Famine Fund subscriptions or 


; : municipal resources. ‘ But if,” he adds, ‘* peo- 
adequate to meet - “a a it. ple at home only knew and would send us out 


orders they would do more good than by giving 
Mrs. Gladstone celebrated her eighty-fourth 


to a general fund.” So I ask for these orders. 
birthday at Hawarden on January 6th, and the | The work is chiefly raised embroidery, on any 
occasion was rendered the more interesting by 


pocas material, in silk and bullion, gold and silver. 
feason’ of its association with the cause of the | Also darning in gold on net. Itis applicable 
persecuted Armenians. The Armenian martyrs | specially to evening dresses, table centres, 
memorial window in the Parish Church was | brackets. It isofallprices. A pincushion may 
unveiled:by Mrs. Gladstone, the ceremony being | cost two rupees or 20. A centre 20 rupees or 
preceded by a very pleasing incident which took | 200. I cannot undertake very specific orders, 
. et at the Rectory. A deputation from the | but a general one, stating the cridala required. 
glo-Armenian Association in London waited 
upon Mrs. Gladstone, and presented her with a 
rtrait in oils of the Armenian Patriarch, Mgr. 
ikvitich, the gift of the Armenian subjects of 
¢he Queen in India and the Straits Settlements. 
3 * * * 
- Mr. Gladstone, replying for his wife, spoke on 
the Armenian question. He said the heart of 
England had been stirred as the heart of one 
man, and none of the chilling suggestions ten- 
dered here and there had acted in the slightest 
degree upon the national feeling, which remained 
exactly what it was. But though the English 
people were a great moral force in the world, 
still the direction of the world’s forces had not 
been in their hands, and it had been beyond 
their power to do more than give utterance to 
convictions profoundly entertained. They had 
been unable to act as they would have desired 


entertained any such notion there is only one 
anes in the world who would be likely to 

w it, and that is Lord Salisbury, who is the 
aa m to communicate it to anyone 
else. B ere 


9 

and is easily met by having such despatches as 
need to be eabaitieed! to) haw written in a 
'y. large and legible hand . Her 
ajesty is, in all respects, as indef le and 
conscientious as ever in the discharge of her 
public duties, and, apart from the loss which 
would be incurred by the removal of her power- 
fal and estimable US overran there is no 
Minister who has had relations with her during 
the last ten years who would not feel that the 
loss of her influence and unequalled experience, 
wr aria in foreign politics, would be a national 

ortune. 


* * * 

’ The first ceremony in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign took place 
at Sandringham on January lst, when the 
Prince of Wales, as patron of the ‘ Royal 
National Pension Fund for Nurses,” presented 
the president, the Princess of Wales, with (1) 
the sum of £2,500 collected by the nurses who 
are holders of the Fund ; with (2) £2,500 
presented by Mr. J. Pierpoint Morgan and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Burns (the son and son-in-law 
paket ana of the Founder) ; and (8) with an 
annual income of about £100 in annual sub- 
scriptions of 1s. and upwards given spon- 
taneously by the nurse members to the Junius 
8. Morgan Benevolent Fund, the objects of 
which are to afford immediate pecuniary or 
other relief by loan or absolute gift to members 


punishment. 
a x % 

In North London, on December 28th, James 
O’Rourke, labourer, was charged with desertin 
his wife and two children. He had ill trea 
and been separated from his wife, and now owed 
her £41 8s. on an order from the Court to pay 
her 12s. a week. The prisoner, when being’ 
taken to the police-station, turned and kicke 
his wife on the jaw, and declared he would 
“bust”? her. The magistrate said it was @ 
very bad case, and ordered the prisoner to pay 
the whole of the arrears, or go to prison for three 
months. Prisoner left the dock crying and 
howling. In this case, although a brutal assault 
was committed under the constable’s eyes, the 
man escapes scot free. Nor does he receive any 

unishment for leaving the wife and children he 

ad already illused without ek ah for eighteen 

months, during which they might have starved. 
%  & 

At Brompton-road, December 7th, William 
Gould (27) was charged with vivlently assault- 
ing Alice Howell. The prosecutrix, a girl in 
evident ill-health, told a shocking story of her 
relations with the prisoner. She had lived with 
him between five and six years, keeping him 
with money she obtained from the streets. She 
had locked him up for cutting open her lip, 
which required seven surgical stitches. The 
charge she now preferred was that he knocked 
her down and kicked her in the face, giving her 
terribly blackened eyes. Sentence—six months’ 
hard labour. At Westminster, December 8th, 
a powerful man, named Frederick Webb, was 
charged with assaulting his wife. He came 
home drunk, and demanded his best clothes to 
pawn. The wife objected, ag she has had to 
redeem them before from her own earnings. 


* * * 

Miss Kingsley’s “ Travels in West Africa,” 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan at the 
end of next week. Nosooner has she finished 
the book than she is making her preparations 
for another trip to the Congo. She tiga seen 
much of the country thereabout, and studied 
the subject of fetish exhaustively, but she does 
not regard her work as by any means com- 
pleted. 

* x * 

The Countess of Nioac is to be congratulated 
on her treatment of the blackmailers who 
attempted to obtain 1,500 francs from her. 
She received an anonymous letter asking her to 
be at the church in the Rue de Puteaux (Paris) ona 
certain day. The Countess went and found 
there a tall young man, well-dressed, who said 
mysteriously that he had a friend who was in 
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Prisoner thereupon threw a lamp at her, which 


and as conducing to the better government of 
knocked her down and bruised her face. She i 


as it may appear, in 

"line freedom, e political 
essentially lowered. . . . . . Women’s 
i for justice must now be laid before the 
nation at ; and they must look to Parlia- 
Mlonal ‘right through th ea a ae 
t ug e support of sym- 

somata members, of whom m the present 


ouse of Commons there is a majority in their 
favour over their opponents.” 


to 


trifling thefts! John Bull’s pocket appears 
of a poor 


be far more precious than the person 
woman. 
* * * 

Miss Wallace, of Surbiton, is now ag oe 
experiment which is at least in the right - 
tion, and which ought to succeed. “This is 
workroom at 28, Lambeth-walk, from which 
the middleman is eliminated, and all the re- 
muneration goes into the pockets of the workers. 
So far, it seems, the enterprise promises to be 
su 1, and the main condition of success is 
that it should receive a sufficient d of 

ublic nee Sige The girls do all ds of. 
g, plain needlework, and mending 
of clothes. They cannot hope, at best, to earn 
lucrative wages, as, after all, they have to compete 
with the sweater and the sweated; but still 
there is no reason why the great strain of this 
competition may not be considerably mitigated 
by co-operation. 
* 


* * 

Miss Harrre M. Wartersvry, of Chipley, 
Florida, has been appointed a notary public for 
the State at by Governor Mitchell. 
Among other legal acts, she can perform the 

ceremony. ; 


SALE AT MESSRS. PETER 
ROBINSON’S. 


Ir does not matter what you want, whether it 
be a pair of gloves or a bicycle, a gown of the 
latest fashion or an artistically framed engraving, 
—you will be sure to find it in perfection and at 
& very moderate price at all times, at Peter 
Robinson’s huge Oxford-street house ; and these 


* * 
A pamphlet with the heading, ‘‘ The Plea of 


Disfranchised Women,” and written by Mrs. | moderate prices will be still further reduced for 
Bs Prey: president of the Cheltenham | the sale which will go on throughout January. 
yomen’s Su 


ffrage Society, has just been pub- 
lished. The writer remarks :—‘‘ During the 
Queen’s sovereignty of 60 years the slave has 
been freed in her dominions; in Great 
Britain, the male householder has been enfran- 
chised, the male labourer has been granted 
civil and political rights. Labour is free, the 
press is free, trade is free, but womanhood is 
not free. At the present moment every woman, 
except the Queen, is politically non-existent. 
Women have not fully participated in this great 
advance of emancipation, this rapid develop- 
ment of liberty; they are still denied the 
exercise of their just rights, and an equal 
political position with the workman and 
the labourer, though often weighted with 


_Mantles and jackets are always a wonderful 
speciality of this house, and they are sold at 
very exceptional prices indeed, so as to keep 
up the reputation of the department by an 
ever-fresh *‘ season”’ stock. In this sale there 
will be found quite a treasure-house for young 
ladies whose dress allowance is not too large, 
in the — of a stock of some 800 tailor-made 
coats in black and coloured cloths with collars 
and revers of astrachan, beaver, mink or skunk, 
at prices commencing at one and going up to 
three guineas, while 500 other cloth jackets are 
marked at half a guinea, 15s. 6d., and a guinea. 
Having secured one of these, the sensible maiden 
can go on to the millinery department, where 
she will find 200 hats, bonnets, and toques 


greater and heavier responsibilities. | The | uniformly reduced to half guinea, the French 
a of “d great an anomaly is a | models having all descended to the very modest 
iscredit to the 


judgment of a free, 
generous, and reasonable people, for there is 
no argument based upon justice which can deny 
the Parliamentary Franchise to women who are 
paying rates and taxes, simply because they are 
women. If there is a valid reason, it would be 
well for the opponents of Female Suffrage to 
make it known. It is England’s illustrious 
prerogative to have hitherto ever been in the 
van of progress, but in this one respect, of late 
years she has lagged behind her own children; 
many of the colonies having granted the political 
vote to women, on the score of justice and right, 


| sum of 25s. 6d., while a few—and only a few— 
French felt, cycling, skating, and walking hats, 
smartly trimmed with silk ribbon and bound 
with real astrachan, are to be had for 19s. 11d. 
each instead of 85s. For the children there 
are some felt hats with ribbons and pompons, 
at 3s. and 5s., while 150 dresses for the small 
people are alike only in one thing, the price of 
%s. 11d., others in tweeds and fancy cloths being 
half a guinea. 

Matrons who dress with substantial elegance 
will discover in the mantle department some 
hundreds of velvet or silk or plush capes and 


A perfect extract of the Finest Beef, highly 
concentrated. Cheapest for Beef Tea and Kitchen 
use; it goes such a long way. 


FOR WINTER NIGHTS. 


full-size coats, reduced from ten or twelve 
guineas to three, four and five pounds—in many 
cases the rich embroideries of jet or the fur 
adornments are worth the whole price now 


The stock of French model blouses is to be 
cleared at less than half usual prices, 500 
silk blouses, of this season’s e, are reduced 
to half a guinea up to two guineas. Some 
flannel toilet gowns are reduced to 8s. 11d., and 
toilet gowns in all wool Pyrenean to 2is. 9d., 
while a few smart and ectly fresh silk tea- 

wns trimmed with lace and insertion 


ve had two guineas taken from the original 
price, which now figures as three and a half 


eas. 
As to gowns, there are, to with, n 
a hundred models to be cleared entirely . 


price as six guineas. Children’s vey poe 
costumes, many in expensive stuffs an very ° 
well made, in all sizes, are reduced to a uniform 
low price; you can turn over a large pile and 
pick out exactly what suits one after another 
of the youngsters, both in colour and in size. 
The larger sizes naturally go off first, so for big 
girls you must be there early. The children’s 
evening frocks, which Peter Robinson con- 
scientiously describes as soiled, but which do 
not impress you with this fact, are all reduced 
to less than half-price. 

The silk department is another speciality at 
Messrs. Peter Robinson's, and the sale pieces 
are at once exceptionally beautiful and incredibly 
cheap. 

In so big an establishment nothing can be 
held over, and hence the Christmas presents 
are being almost given away to clear. 


El 


To be always receiving the teachings of 
experience and the vitality of nature and giving 
them back in one’s habitual occupation is to 
establish a true harmony between one’s self and 
one’s task. 

% * x 

WE are never without help. We have no 
right to say of any good work, it is too hard .for 
me to do; or of any sorrow, it is too hard for » 
me to bear; or of any sinful habit, it is too hard 
for me to overcome.—LHlizabeth Charles. 

x + & 


Ir seems as if life might all be so simple and 
so beautiful, so good to live, so good to look at, 
if we could only think of it as one long journey, 
where every day’s march had its own separate 
sort of beauty to travel through. 

Phillips Brooks. 
x * * 

Te forces in the world of feeling are 

the smile and the tear of perfect womanhood.— 
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mates are ex-soldiers. Finally, we have 
the appalling statement, just officially issued, 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 
Bditor—Mrs. Fiorsnos Farwick MrLiss. 


that only 37 per cent. of the army in India 
remain free from diseases that are the 
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result, of vice, and that are liable to be 
Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 


Court has decided the matter in favour of 
the Women Suffragists. Henceforth, 
therefore, Idaho women will vote beside 
their husbands and brothers in all elections, 
from that for President of the United 
States downwards. 
* * * 

Yet another of the now very numerous 
influential testimonies to the satisfaction of 
the citizens of Wyoming with their ex- 


transmitted to innocent wives and children 
when our soldiers return to civil life and 
marry. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
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men deny women votes ; and yet there are 
women who profess to realise that they 
have a duty in public affairs, and still do 
not want the Suffrage, which alone will 
give their voices on such matters any 
influence. 


Commissioner. Says the report :— 


‘‘Woman suffrage has been weighed and 
found not wanting. It has tended to secure 
any address, in Great Britain or abroad, on | good nominations for the public offices. The 

women, as @ class, will not knowingly vote for 
incompetent, immoral, or inefficient candidates. 
It has tended to make our women self-reliant 
and independent, and to turn their attention to 
the study of the science of government—an 
education that is needed by the mothers of the 
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Here are the facts to ponder over :— 
ANNUAL COST OF THE ARMIES AND NAVIES 
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Husband and wife frequently vote opposing 
tickets without disturbing the peace of the 
home, and divorces are not as frequent here as 
in other communities, even taking into con- 
sideration our small population.” 


* * * 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt says in the Echo :—‘‘ The 
most recent statistics show that six great 
States have two millions of men under arms, 
and that, including the reserves, they have 
nearly eleven millions ready for battle. Not 
satisfied with land armies, certain of these 
States, notably France and England, have 
entered on a terrible rivalry in armed fleets. 
For this latter branch of warfare alone, the 
gross estimate in the case of Great Britain (in 
1896) was nineteen millions, and of France 
eleven millions. ‘ Yet the struggle for ‘the com- 
mand of the sea’ has only just begun, and it 
would appear as if each of these two nations 
had entered upon a determination to tire each 
other out in the game of ‘beggar my neighbour,’ 
by incessant additions to their ships.” 

* £ * 

This gross and excessive expenditure, 
evil from every possible point of view, 
should be especially noted and pondered 
over by women, since they are taxed to 
provide it entirely without their own con- 
sent. Hundreds of thousands of men live 
by warfare, and gain bread and glory for 
it; but women are compelled to pay to 
support those men in what is essentially 
worse than idleness. As Mrs. Crawford 
pointed out in @ passage that we copied in 
our last number, the tendency grows eve: 

ear for the men of Europe ti he gather 
into camps and idle away their days in 
preparation for mutual slaughter, and con- 
sequently every year the labour of pro- 
ductive employment, the useful work 
needed to keep those men and themselves 
also, is being more thrown upon the women 
of the world. Men appear not merely 
unable to propose any effectual remedy for 
this state of things, but even unwilling to 
admit that it is a disgrace to humanity, 
a calamity and nothing other than one. 

<x & 

Not only are we affected by the taxation 
caused by war preparations on an unlimited 
and ever-growing scale, but we suffer also 
in the deterioration of the men of the nation 
so engaged. After they are released from 
army service, it is beyond dispute—it has 
been abundantly proved and is admitted— 
that the ‘‘tinve-expired men” are found 
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As the Peace Society points out, all the 
nations concerned in this reckless race’ of 
armaments are left relatively in the same 
position as they were before it began. 

* * * 

The following is the sort of thing which 
gives a feeling of pain and humiliation to 
women really in earnest about the progress 
of the nation :— 

Mr. F. Cawley, M.P., attended a meeting of 
the Prestwich Women’s Liberal Association. 
Mrs. Jackson, the President, was in the chair, 
and there was a large attendance. Mr. Cawley, 
M.P., who met with a cordial reception, said 
in addressing members of a Women’s Liberal 
Association he must at the outset confess that 
he had not so far given his adhesion to Wemen’s 
Suffrage, although, perhaps, he was somewhat 
nearer to it than on the last occasion that he 
addressed a public meeting in Prestwich. Many 
Liberals on this question wanted a good deal of 
convincing, but he thought that perhaps in a 
little time he might be led to the right way of 
thinking—from the Liberal women’s point of 
view. He was pleased to acknowledge the 
good work that was done by the Liberal 
Women. 
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attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
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loss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
Sully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A fourth of the States of the American 
Union has finally declared for the enfran- 
chisement of its women! This is Idaho, 
another of the Western group, in which the 
ol dpeara is at present somewhat scattered, 

ut enterprising and advancing: some 
thoughtful persons look upon the West as 
the future centre of the North American 
Republic, and at any rate those young, 
‘‘alive ’’ States will always have thé satis- 
faction of knowing that they were in the 
van in rendering equal rights to one-half of 
mankind. 


- 


* * * 


What is so déplorable here is not the 
half-converted condition of Mr. Cawley, 
M.P., nor his lack of comprehension that 
Liberalism has any principles at its base, 
the profession of which should of necessity 
lead men who call themselves Liberals to 
support the representation of all the people, 
at any rate of all the tax-paying individuals. 
No! what is painful is that a woman’s 
political association should let itself be so 
addressed. So long as women will supply 
‘‘a large audience,’ and give ‘‘a cordial 
reception ’’ to men who insult them with a 
mere unreasoning denial of their just 
claims to political existence, and trifle with 
their case in so patronising yet jeering a 
fashion, how can it be expected that Mem- 
bers of Parliament will be convinced of the 
seriousness of the convictions of women 
about any political matters ? 


* * * 

Woman's Suffrage was submitted as an 
‘‘*Amendment to the Constitution,’’ on 
which the men of Idaho were asked to 
vote specifically, aye or no, when they went 
to cast their vote for President. A good 
majority of those who voted on this amend- 
ment at all voted in its favour. But there- 
upon, the enemy raised a contention that 
the amendment in order to pass must 
receive not merely the votes of a majority 
of those who actually voted on the ques- 
tion, but a majority of all the votes! It 

B.. was referred by the Governor to the Su- 
4 preme Court to decide which was the 
correct reading of the law’s requirement, 
and after very brief consideration that 


> 
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It is a pleasure to find the Liberal 
women sometimes, however, taking a more 
self-respecting and businesslike a stand. 
The Leeds Liberal Association has asked 
the Women’s Liberal Association to get up 
a bazaar for the replenishment of the funds 
of the party. The ladies, after delibera- 
tion, have only consented to do so on con- 
dition that their own association has the 
first £300 profit for its own funds and a 
fixed proportion of the rest if over £2,000. 
‘‘The men do not like it, but have had to 
give in, as the Women’s Association would 
otherwise do no work in the matter.” 


* x 


Miss Helen Gladstone will be sadl 
missed from Newnham College, of whic 
she has been many years Vice-Principal. 
Her reason for resigning her appointment 
is that she desires to spend more time with 
her parents, who in their extreme old age 
(Mrs. Gladstone is but three years younger 
than her famous husband) need the con- 
stant presence and care of some of their 
children. 

* * * 

Miss Helen Gladstone, it will be remem- 
bered, produced some effect during a 
recent discussion on Vivisection at the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, by asserting 
that she had personally received great 
benefit from an operation which had been 
rendered possible by vivisection. Mr. 
Lawson Tait, the famous surgeon, in reply 
to a correspondent, says that there is no 
operation at all as to which the statement 
is correct, and suggests that Miss Glad- 
stone should reveal the nature of the 
operation, in order that she may be 
enlightened as to its history and its con- 
nection with vivisection. 


* * * 


Mrs. Massingberd, the well-known 
founder and president of the Pioneer 
Club, has recently undergone a difficult 
eherstan performed by Mr. Lawson Tait, 
who is without a rival in his special 
’ department of surgery—the very depart- 
ment, by the way, that the vivisectors 
audaciously and falsely claim as their field 
of discovery. Mrs. Massingberd has been 
dangerously ill, but is now thought to be 
recovering favourably. Those who know 
her individuality and power, her devotion 
to the woman's cause, and her generosity 
to many good works, will rejoice when her 
health is re-established. 


* * * 


At the half-yearly court of Governors of 
the Commercial Travellers’ Schools, the 
chrirman, Mr. D. R. Harvest, caused some 
merriment by announcing that there were 
155 lady commercials, and that one of 
them, who was connected with the cor- 
rugated iron trade, had become a subscriber 
to the schools. As there are some 44,000 
‘“‘commercial gentlemen ’’' in the census, 
the competition of the women is not yet 
very severe, but the occupation would not 
be unsuitable for women, and their num- 
bers will doubtless increase. 

* * * 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., has been 
elected President for the year of the 
Eastern Counties branch of the British 
Medical Association. This shows how 
fast medical men have been educated 
as to the possibility of discussion between 
men and women on medical topics, which 
was hotly declared impossible some years 
ago. 


A circus, free from vulgarity or an 
exhibition not consistent with perfect kind- 
ness to the animals, is now performing at the 
Crystal Palace. A remarkable and interest- 
ing feature in it is the marchin rfor- 
mance of a number of splendi feces, 
without any riders on their backs. Herr 
Wulff, their trainer, stands on a pedestal 
in the centre of the ring, and the magnifi- 
cent spirited horses march in, and wind 
round and round, and in and out each 
other’s tracks, without any guidin 
hand, for all the world like a party a 
sensible human beings in a gymnasium. 
Finally, a dozen dear little Shetland ponies 
mount on the edge of the ring and trot 
round there, outside the other evolutions. 
At the appropriate moment, they all run 
out of the ring in their proper order, one 
‘behind the other, apparently without any 
direction or even hint from their skilful 
trainer. Herr Wulff declares the least 
harshness to be fatal to training ; infinite 
patience and tact alone are available, he 
says, in making a horse do as you desire. 

%* * %* 

From May to October there will be an 
attractive ‘ Victorian Era Exhibition ’’ at 
the Crystal Palace. It is intended to illus- 
trate the progress of the reign in every 
department, and any of my readers who 
have models, drawings, articles of any sort 
or information likely to be serviceable in 
the formation of the loan collection, are 
begged to communicate at once with the 
manager, Mr. Henry Gilman, at the 
Palace. 

* * * ; 

In October a hospital was opened in 
Melbourne for the special treatment of 
women by women doctors, an institution 
which it is proposed by its founders shall 
ultimately be much extended, and managed 
on the lines of the,, New Hospital for 
Women in London. The medical women 
of Melbourne have been keenly interested 
in the formation of the scheme, which at 
present consists only of an out-patient de- 
partment, funds not permitting as yet the 
opening of a ward for in-patients. tt may 
be mentioned that it was in a similarly 
small way, a8 a mere dispensary, that the 
London Women’s Hospital commenced. 

* * * 

A Vatican newspaper alleges that, 
addressing a gathering of od soldiers, the 
Pope explained his longevity and strength 
thus: ‘A nun, who had always been in 
perfect health, two months ago went to 
him saying she had offered herself as a 
sacrifice to God, in order to prolong the 
life of the Pontiff. God had signified his 
approval, as the nun died, and Leo XIII. 
still flourished.” At this rate the Pope 
may be immortal; for it is quite certain 
that in whatever direction women may 
fail, there would never fail to be some 
devoted enough to their High Priest to be 
ready to sacrifice themselves for him! But 
the fact is, the absurd statement probably 
indicates that the Pope is really and truly 
now a very old man—old now in mind, as 
he certainly is in years. 

4 * * 

At last the Government have decided to 
sanction the opening of a relief subscrip- 
tion for the Indian Famine, and no doubt, 
with the usual generosity of our nation, 
large funds will be rapidly forthcoming. It 
is stated that terrible distress prevails 
amongst the ‘‘ Purdah” or Zenana- hidden 
women, who usually live in absolute retire- 
ment from the face of man, and would 


rather die‘than come forth to work or beg 
amidst the inferior castes. For such the 
Government relief works do nothing ; pri- 
vate benevolence will seek out and save 
many of these poor creatures. 

% * * 


Thousands of women will hear with deep 
distress and anxiety of the carriage acci- 
dent to Lady Henry Somerset, the full 
seriousness of which cannot be judged at 
the time we write. It is a sad coincidence 
that it was into the house of Canon Wilber- 
force that Lady Henry was taken, and it 
is only about a year ago that he and his 
wife were severely injured by a similar 
accident. However, this encourages us to 
hope that no serious results will follow in 
Lady Henry’s case, as the other distin- 
guished sufferers recovered. 


* * * 


The editor received only yesterday the 
proof of the illustrated article, ‘‘ A Year's 
Work at Duxhurst,’’ that Lady Henry 
Somerset has written specially for the 
Woman's SiGNauL, and that will appear 
next week. It was expected that her 
ladyship, together with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., M.P., Lady Elizabeth 
Biddulph, Canon Wilberforce, and Canon 
Barker would speak at the demonstration 
of the United Temperance Council at the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, on Fri- 
day, 29th inst. : 

ae Psd < 

At last the question of the admission of 
women to sit on County Councils seems 
likely to become one of practical politics. 
The Women’s Local Government Society, 
whose aim is to place women on all local 
governing bodies, has taken this in hand. 
After much difficulty the council have 
secured for next session a member to ballot 
for a place for a Bill to enable women to 
sit on County Councils. Mr. Bousfield, 
M.P., has undertaken the task, and it is 
very much to be hoped that the Fates, in 
the guise of the ballot-box, will be kind to 


him and it. 
* * * 


The first women’s degrees were conferred 
a week ago by the University of Athens on 
two sisters, who became doctors of medi- 
cine with such distinction as few of their 
fellow-countrymen have obtained. The 
event was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
Greek Press as a sign of academical and 
social progress in Greece ; and the Chan- 
cellor, in conferring the degrees upon the 
young ladies, declared it as his conviction 
that the interests of science are advanced 
by official recognition of the capabilities and 
intellectual achievements of women. 


Though the Queen declines firmly and 
finally to make or endorse ‘‘ any schemes 
for doing honour to herself ’’ at her forth- 
coming sixtieth anniversary, she has re- 
quested the Prince of Wales to state the 
plans for alleviating distress and improving 
the condition of her poorer subjects are 
always in harmony with her sympathies. 
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TREASURES AND 
TROUBLES. 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MOTHERS. 


CHAPTER II.—(continued). 


Tux light wood furniture, the cheerful and 
spotless crétonne hangings to windows and 
bed, the few good water-colours on the wall, 
where their unpolished oak frames contrasted 
with the pale blue of the wall, all was gratifying 
to the starved artistic sense of the guest. 

Then the neat, serviceable little dressing- 
room, with its fine big bath and its service of 


hot and cold water, was inspected and admired ;' 


and through it they passed into the bright 
pretty chamber which Mrs. Crofton intended 
for a day nursery for her sister’s baby now, and 
for her own by and by. Here the quiet, good- 
tempered country girl, whom Elfie had engaged 
as nurse for the baby during her sister’s stay, was 
waiting to receive her charge. The prettily- 
draped swinging-cot was there, too, for the 
little one’s daytime naps. Nothing that the 
loving. hostess could think of had been neglected. 

Miss Margaret Wynter, aged six months, 
chanced to be most amiably disposed at the 
moment, and gave her new aunt a very fas- 
cinating smile as soon as the removal of hat 
and thin veil allowed her to display herself. 

“You sweet darling!" cried the pleased 
auntie, taking baby in her arms. “Is she 
quite well, Bertha ?” 

“Quite. Does she not look so?” asked the 
proud mamma. 

And, indeed, the baby did look healthy. 
Her eyes were bright and lively—a great sign 
of a child’s well-being. Her skin was clear, 
though brown, for the young lady inherited her 
papa’s dark complexion. Her lips were red, 
and the flesh of the little arms and cheeks was 
firm, though there was not much fat on them. 
All these were tokens of the good nourishment 
and the general healthy condition of the baby. 
The troubles of the first tooth were near at 
hand, but had not yet really commenced. 

Baby allowed the new nurse to discreetly 
admire her from a short distance. But when 
the girl offered to take her, the fastidious young 
lady made a grimace, which was very pretty to 
look at, but very appalling for the shriek that it 
foreboded ; and, being thus alarmed, would no 
longer consent to stay in her aunt’s arms, but 
insisted on being returned to her mamma. 

“There, then, darling! Come to own 
mamma!” And Bertha cuddled her baby up 
in her maternal embrace. 

The smile beamed out again upon the young 
countenance, as baby rewarded her mamma 
with a caressing pat of the cheek. That foolish 
mamma caught the hand and kissed it. 

‘‘Tt seems to me that you spoil that baby, 
Bertha,” said Elfie, with mock severity. 

‘‘T am afraid I do; but I think it would be 
cruel to force her to go to a stranger at once, 
without any time to get acquainted.” : 

‘“‘ Yes, poor darling. It makes it very tirin 
for you, though, if she will not go to anyone 
else.”’ 

“‘So it does, and I have wished very much 
that I could have afforded to have kept a nurse 
for her.” 

“You must often have got very tired?” 

“Well, it is not only that; I fancy it would 
have been best for baby too. They like a 
change of nurses. Poor dears! life is very dull 
for them, and they show plainly enough that 
they appreciate a little change now and then. 
ButI really do doubt, Elfie, whether a mother 


the influence of the mother in the moral train- 
ing of the child, she should never, if she can 


with her young ones; and that it matters much 
less that the nurse should sometimes be so.” 
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is the best person to be the constant nurse of 
her baby.” - 

‘J shall have no time to be constantly with 
mine, Iam afraid. So I should be glad to think 
that there was something to be said in favour of 
leaving them sometimes, apart from the ques- 
tion of the mother’s convenience and other 
duties. What are your reasons?” 

‘Well, a mother gets so much more worn out 
by her baby than anybody else does. If there 
is anything the matter with them, it seems to 
draw the very life out of the mother. I have 
found several times that when baby was crying 
she seemed to become better if the servant could 
spare time to come and take her, just because I 
was worn out with seeing her suffer.” 

‘* Has she been ill?” 

“‘ Not what the doctor would call ill—not for 
an hour. But they all suffer at times—wind, 
and one hardly knows what. And it is very 
awful to the mother to see.” 

‘“‘ That I can quite understand.” 

‘But, besides that, even in playing with her 
when well I have found that I gave out too 
much of my strength, and became very tired.” 

‘‘ Playing with a baby is fatiguing.” 

“Ah! but I don’t think it is ordinary fatigue 
—the feeling that I mean. It is that one pours 
out so much of oneself over one’s own child. It 
is good for the baby, I do not doubt. But then 
the mother needs to be able to put baby into 
someone else’s arms, even if she does not go 
quite out of the room, while she remakes the 
nervous force which she has been pouring out. 
If she cannot do this, Elfie, she very often gets 
quite cross and irritable, just from exhaustion.” 

‘‘ Oh, do you think a mother ever gets cross 
with her own baby ?” 

‘Indeed I do. I have been watching very 
carefully, and I have come to the conclusion 
that if a mother is to be what she ought to be 
to her little baby—I think a mother ought to 
be all smiles, and affection, and gentleness, and 
infinite patience in her baby’s experience—and, 
if she is to be all this, her nervous energies 
mnst not be overdrawn upon, she must have 
rest and change from the nursing of the chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. Wynter had looked down, with a 
Madonna-like smile, upon the little darling now 
sweetly sleeping at her own breast, as she 
described what a baby should come to think its 
mother; and Elfie gave a moment of loyal 
admiration to the beautiful aspect before she 
answered— 

‘“‘T thought that there was some magic power 
that kept the most irritable and nervous of 
mothers from ever feeling overdone by the care 
of her own baby.” 

‘* Yes, I know that is generally said,” replied 
Mrs. Wynter. ‘ But Iam sure it is not true. 
Of course a mother can, when she is required to 
do so, say by illness, endure and hold up for her 
child to a wonderful extent. But what I mean 
is that I think in such acase she must suffer 
for it afterwards; and that, therefore, such 
endurance cannot be a matter of everyday 
routine.” 

‘‘T suppose a nurse gets tired too?” 

‘No doubt; but then the baby has not hold 
of the nurse’s heartstrings, and, therefore, can- 
not draw away her forces like it can its mother’s. 
Besides, what I think is that, for the sake of 
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“T only mean that a mother’s energies are 
more drawn upon, and that her mere physical 
strength therefore needs more rest to restore 
it. Of course, I would overlook my nursery, if 
I had one, all the time, in and out of it con- 
stantly, and stopping in it as long as I could, 
to try to keep myeelf. all I should be to my 
children.” 

“ Perhaps if you had a nurse you would not 
feel so on the subject.” 

‘¢] think I should, because I have come to 
my conclusion even more from observation 
than from my own case. I so often have seen 
mothers cross end snappy, or dull and inert, 
after being their children’s nurse for hours 
together, and I think it is such a pity that 
they should ever be so while with their children 
that I have come to feel quite sure that a 
,mother should be helped in her work, on other 
grounds than her own convenience.” 

“Do you let that young lady sleep in your 
arms all the time?” asked Elfie. ‘If you do 
I am not surprised at your getting tired.” 

‘“‘ Ah, but I don’t!” said Bertha. “ This isa 
special indulgence, because she was frightened 
at the idea of going away from me.” 

‘“‘Do you put her down awake?” , 

“ Always. It is really best for them, for they 
sleep more soundly if they are not moved after 
they drop off, as they must be moved whenthey 
are laid down after going off in the arms.” 

‘Some babies won’t sleep if they are laid 
down awake.” 

‘Oh ! yes, they will,” said the superior per- 
son, who had educated her baby into such gocd 
manners. “If they are trained to do it, they 
always will; but the difficulty is that if they 
are once or twice allowed to have their own way, 
and are taken up again after being put down, 
and so allowed to drop off in the arms, they find 
out that they like it, and insist upon it in the 
future.” 

_* You must be tired with your journey. Will 
you put her down now ?” 

Bertha assented, and, the little cot being 
prepared, the baby had an opportunity of 
showing how well her mamma had trained her. 
She availed herself of the chance of admira-. 
tion. 

Bertha did not lay the baby’s head down 
upon a cold pillow, knowing that a sudden chill 
will sometimes start a toothache when the 
little mouth is in a sensitive condition, with the 
teeth pressing upwards towards the surface of 
the gum. She sent for a slightly-warmed 
napkin to cover the pillow. Then she gently 
laid her baby down. Baby opened her eyes, 
and took in the situation sleepily. Had she 
been an ill-trained infant, she would have 
expressed her dislike to going out of arms by a 
cry, with which she would have wakened her- 
self up, and the getting-off to sleep would have 
had to be done over again, to the injury of the 
baby and the fatigue of the nurse. As it was, 
the small Maggie blinked up into her mamma’s 
familiar face, and, satisfied by the sight of it 
‘that all was as it should be, went placidly off to 
sleep. Safe for an hour at least. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue luncheon was quite ready, and when it was 
finished there still remained time for Bertha to 
inspect the greenhouses without much fear of 
baby waking up from the sweet sleep that she 
was enjoying after her journey, under the 
watchful care of Ann, her new nurse. 

The profusion of lovely flowers, the sweet 
scents, and the grateful quiet of the conser- 
vatory tempted the two sisters to remain there 
for a short time. They sat down, side by side, 


possibly help it, be either dull or impatient 


‘You really seem to think that a mother has 
actually disadvantages as a nurse compared 
with a paid servant.” 
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upon the cushioned seat that surrounded a 
small fountain in the centre of the conservatory ; 
and Bertha began to ask for information upon 
some points, the importance of which she well 
knew. , 

‘¢‘ Have you a thoroughly good nurse coming, 
Elfie ?”” 

‘*T am to have an old dame, who has a great 
reputation in the village.” 

‘But why not have a well-trained and 
theroughly competent woman, darling? You 
can have no idea how much depends upon her.”’ 

‘s Hugh thought it would be so expensive to 
bring one from somewhere else,” said Elfie. 

Bertha looked at the lavish evidences of 
wealth all around her, and marvelled. 

‘‘T should not have thought that was a con- 
sideration here,” she said. 

Elfie’s tell-tale face revealed that the same 
thought had been her own. 

‘‘ Hugh does not mind what he spends about 
some things,” she said. ‘‘ But sometimes he is 
very careful.” 

‘‘T suppose he thought that I might protect 

" you from any disadvantages that the old village 
nurse might bring with her in the shape of pre- 
judices and ignorances,”’ smiled Bertha. ‘“‘ Well, 
darling, I will do my best to keep the baby 
from having gruel, or any other of the mischiefs 
which some of these ‘old wives’ fancy to be 
good. Of course, she may really be a very 
sensible person, for anything I know; only it 
does seem to me that you should have been 
allowed a properly instructed nurse.” 

‘‘Itis sure to be all right with you here,” 
said Elfie, trustingly. 

‘‘ Now, another thing. 
about taking chloroform ?” 

‘*T should be afraid of it.” 

66 Why ? ” 

“It is dangerous, is it not? 
sometimes under it.” 

* Not under such circumstances, if it is given 
properly. It has been given in thousands of 
such cases, John told me, and there never has 
been a death that could be said to have been 
caused by the chloroform.” 

‘* How is that? Why should not people die 
from taking it then, as well as at other 
times?” 

‘Chiefly because of the different way in 
which it is given than it has to be for surgical 
operations. When it is given slowly, a whiff 
that just deadens suffering without destroying 
consciousness altogether, the danger is prac- 
tically almost nothing. For a big operation, 
the patient is made ineensible right off, and it 
is in this that such danger as there is lies. I 
am told that deaths from chloroform are ex- 
ceedingly few, compared to the number of 
persons who take it without mischief; but even 
such danger as there is, in surgery, is absent in 
this other way of giving it, my husband says.” 

‘Does it not make you ill afterwards ?” 

‘‘T have copied a paragraph out of one of 
John’s medical books about that; he read it to 
me to set my mind at rest for myself. I took 
chloroform, you know.” 

Mrs. Wynter produced her purse, and drew 
her quotation out of it, showing that she had 
come armed for this little discussion with her 
sister. 

‘¢T must tell you,” she said, as she unfolded 
the paper, ‘‘that this is a high authority that I 
am going to quote. Itis Dr. Murphy, who was 
John’s teacher at University College, and Jolin 
tells me was one of the most famous men of 
his time in this branch, and lecturer and physi- 
cian to University College Hospital for nearly 
twenty-five years. 


Have you thought 


People die 


‘“* Now this is what he says :— 

“**T find one of its [chloroform’s] advantages 
to be the rapid and favourable recovery of the 
patient, and for this alone I should use it; the 
relief of pain saves nerve force, and enables the 
patient to resist those causes. of fever and in- 
flammation which so frequently interfere witha 
patient’s recovery.’” 

“ But do not doctors often object to give it?” 

‘Well, dear, I remember getting an idea 
upon that point out of a book, ‘Dr. Kidd on 
Chloroform,’ which John showed me, and in 
which I found, quoted from Dr. Murphy, what 
I have just read to you. Dr. Kidd said that 
chloroform was an invaluable thing for women 
to have, ‘if the charity, intelligence and sense 
of duty of the practitioner towards his patients 
are equal to the occasion of using it.’”’ 

“That means, then, that if a doctor refuses 
to give it, it shows that he lacks either charity, 
intelligence, or sense of duty ?” 

“T put it in something the same way to 
John, and he would not allow that that was 
quite fair. He said that, if a doctor once begins 
to give chloroform, he cannot for anything 
leave a patient again afterwards, and he pointed 
out to me that it would not be possible for a 
doctor to give up so much of his time as this 
implies to each of his patients. Therefore you 
see he must limit it either by refusing to give 
it, or by requiring a high fee for giving it.” 

‘* But is there really no danger ? ” 

‘© Oh! I daresay there is a small amount of 
danger, or, at all events, that some doctors 
think there may be. But I have already told 
you that there has not been a death, or any 
kind of mischief, traced to it; and there is a 
very good proof that some of the first doctors 
in the land believe fully in its being a right thing 
to do to give chloroform, in the fact that our 
Queen took it®each time that she needed it after 
it was discovered.” 

‘¢ Well, that does seem to’ show that we 
should all have it, if it were not inconvenient 
to our doctors to give it to us.” 

‘“‘ Yes, we may be quite certain that it would 
not have been given to the Queen had there 
been really anything to be raid against it. 
And, what is more, so highly did Her Majesty 
think of the benefits that she experienced, that 
Prince Albert recommended it to the Emperor 
of the French, and the Queen sent over the 
English doctor who had administered it to 
herself, to assist in giving it to the Empress. 
You see, doctors have no doubt that psin itself 
is an evil. I remember an expression about 
that in a book that I have studied, ‘ pain taps 
a nerve,’ and though we cannot measure the 
strength as it runs away through this channel, 
we may be quite sure that the loss is as real as 
if it were the letting of blood from a blood- 
vessel.” 

‘Our grandmothers managed to do without 
chloroform.” 

‘Yes, poor things; and in our grandfathers’ 
time legs were cut off without the aid of chloro- 
form; but simply because it was not discovered. 
A wise person takes advantage of all the 
benefits of civilisation ; and, if he thinks about 
his grandmother at all, it is only to regret that 
science did not learn sooner how to relieve 
suffering.” , 

‘“‘T must ask my doctor to come up and talk 
to you,” said Elfie. 

Then they went back to the nursery. 

(To be continued.) 


- “T gay, do you think that Wiggins is a man 
to be trusted?” ‘Trusted? Yes, rather. 
Why, I’d trust him with my life!” ‘“ Yes; 
but with anything of value, I mean!” 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


Wuen Falstaff is accused by the Lord Chief 
Justice of being deaf, he answers, ‘ Rather art 
please you, it is the disease of not listening, the 
malady of not marking, that I am troubled 
withal.” The same disease or malady continues 
to be very troublesome to the present day. This 
habit does not arise from any defect in the 
faculties, but from carelessness in the use of 
them. It is as great an impediment to the 
current of conversation as deafness, and without 
its excuse. Some people are so careless that 
they receive no other impression from a first 
utterance than to get their attention ready for a 
second. Others hear, but do not mark, as is 
evident from this circumstance, that they will 
generally reply after waiting for a repetition, 
though no repetition takes place. The incon- 
venience in both cases is the same. 
Attention to what is said to us, or in our 
presence, is not only a very agreeable quality, 
but it is indicative of a well-regulated mind, of 
@ mind at ease, above the cares and vanities of 
the world, free from pride, conceit, or selfish- 
ness, and without fear or reproach. Those who 
are a prey to “low thoughted care,” or are 
burning under the vanities of life, have their 
minds ever wandering from what is present. 
Pride cannot condescend to listen, except to its 
superiors; conceit does not think it worth 
while, and selfishness is too much taken up with 
its own concerns. Fear, by its very nature, is 
destructive of presence of mind, and self- 
reproach turns inward at every turn. Attention 
to whatever is said is sometimes the conse- 
quence of obsequiousness, or of a courtier-lke 
disposition ; but that species is easily distin- 
guishable frem the unaffected attention which 
is the result of composure and kindness. 
Promptness of reply is a sign of honesty and 
open-heartedncss, as slowness is often indicative 
of habitual cunning, or a desire to take undue 
advantage. Nations and individuals, who are 
remarkable for their talent at reply, usually 
adopt some expedient to gain time, deliberation 
being a great auxiliary to both wit and wisdom, 
and, when well managed, heightening the effect 
of both inno small degree. A genuine Irishman 
usually repeats what is said to him before he 
utters his humorous answer. The oracle fixes 
his eyes upon those he is answering, the smoker 
takes two or three whiffs, the boon companion 
empties his glass, and the lady plays with her 
fan, before they severally utter what wit, or 
wisdom, or discretion dictates. Then the 
unwilling witness has recourse to a short 
cough, or to the Irishman’s expedient of 
repeating the question, and the diffident 
Englishman precedes his answer with an 
unmeaning laugh. Mere slowness in reply is 
always dull or suspicious. 
Promptness is the best everyday quality ; 
and deliberation, accompanied by suitable 
action, the most effective on particular occa- 
sions. It agreeably attracts the attention, and 
generally rewards it. It has something of the 
effect which Milton describes in an orator, who 


‘ Stands in himself collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act wins audience ere the tongue.” 


The manner of answering usually affords 
greater insight into character than the answer 
itself. Decision, straightforwardness, diffi- 
dence, cunning, and almost every other 
quality are more or less discernible in the 
manner, as is also the particular feeling at any 
given time. There is one class of listeners 
who cut off everything that is said to them by 
answering before they have half heard, and of 
course for the most part very erroneously. 
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They are the most unsatisfactory of all, and 
By Muss Lizzis Hegrracs. 
890, New Bond Street, W. 


the less one has to do with them the better. 
»As the season is approaching, when (Ferst Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Coughing drowns the parson’s saw, Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Unt- 


itis an appropriate time to say something on 
the art of listening in public, the neglect of 
which is a great public annoyance. People 
sometimes seem to go to church for the express 
purpose of preventing anything being heard but 
their own unrestrained coughing and use of 
their handkerchiefs. It is impossible that they 
themselves can attend, and it is equally impos- 
sible that others should hear ; for which reasons 
it would be much better on every account that, 
pending their indisposition, they should confine 
themselves to private devotion. Appearance in 
public, under such circumstances, I cannot help 
considering & great indecorum, and as indicative 
of a total want of consideration for others.’ It 
should be remembered too that sitting in a 
warmed building, after being exposed to the cold 
air, is almost sure to produce that tickling in the 
throat which it is always painful, and often im- 
ble, to overcome. At the same time a 
great deal might be done in the way of control 
and moderation, and especially at particular 
moments; for it is observable that during the 
prevalence of colds there is generally a most 
determined combination of noises when atten- 
tion is particularly desirable, as during the 
giving out of the text. The preceding silence is 
followed, as people settle themselves for the 
sermon, by o perverse outbreak, which for some 
time prevents a syllable from being heard. It 
strongly illustrates what the late Lord Ellen- 
borough in his peculiar phraseology observed 
on a similar exhibition in his own court: 
‘‘ Some slight interruption one might tolerate, 
but there seems to be an industry of 
coughing.” Though coughing is an annoyance 
which is experienced at certain seasons 
in all public places, it is nowhere so unre- 
strainedly given way to as in places of worship, 
the reason being, I suppose, that there is no 
fear of any marks of disapprobation, which it 
would assuredly meet with if indulged in to an 
equal extent anywhere else. . But this should 
- be the strongest reason for imposing self-control, 
with those who have a proper sense of decorum. 
On rare occasions it is indeed noticed from the 
pulpit, and I think it would be well if, when 
colds are prevalent, a recommendation were 
now and then given that the severely afflicted 
should remain at home, and that others should 
be as much on their guard as possible against 
causing any avoidable interruption. In other re- 
spects there is no cause of complaint in places of 
worship, except that some people have habit 
of coming in with rather more bustle than is 
necessary. In other public assemblies, where 
the object is to listen, there are minor causes 
of annoyance, such as individuals talking 
together, either because they themselves cannot 
hear, or do not care to hear, or from a love of 
display. Then there is coming in and going out 
unseasonably, and not quietly, all which is 
inconsiderate and ill-bred, and deserving of the 
reprobation it often meets with. Thoughtlessly 
or wilfully to disturb a public assembly is a 
sure sign of folly, want of breeding, or selfish- 
ness. 


A FEW CHEESE DISHES. 
Smite modes of using up cheese that is too 
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being ch 
season, warm food Being ‘O ould be specially 
Monday Next. 


welcome. 

We may learn a great deal from the Swiss, 
though some of the dishes they favour would 
not be acceptable to the average English palate 


In the Ladies’ Outfitting Department real 

bargains and exceptional value in Ladies’ 

and. Children’s Underclothing of every 
description. 

A Lot of Rich Silk Petticoats, Paris 

Samples, from 10s. 6d. each. 


Speciality, 
IRISH HAND-MADE GOODS. 


In the Linen Department the entire Stock 
has been substantially reduced In price. 


to try it will take the eet of the pig or the calf 
-) e gare av Let bree in nd wise 

er. Su i en, a dozen i) 
suffer. | SuFFave been’ boiled until “the 
bones can be removed, they are to be quartered 
and put in a stewpan with an ounce of butter, 
a couple of cloves, some chopped parsley, a 
little chopped onion or chives, and a spoonful 
or two of mushrooms also chopped up; after a 
few minutes’ simmering, about half a pint of 


SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUES SERT FREE 
. ON APPLICATION. 


Walpole Bros. Ltd. 


89, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


(Two doors from Ozford Street.) 


cheese. The mixture is then placed on a flat 
buttered dish and more cheese 7 iene over 
with perv of ig crumbs, then browned 


recipe over and conclude that so homely an 
article of food as the trotter is not worth 


Miss. +SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIVY: ABDOMINAL CORSE 


the surface ; for as the late Professor Williams 
(an authority on cheese dishes) pointed out long 
since, the browning of the cheese is responsible 
for much of the indigestion consequent upon 
these snacks. Then again, a brown stock can 
be replaced by simple white one. 

POTATOES AU GRATIN 
may be quite a costly thing, when Parmesan 
cheese, cream, and & good sarny of fresh 
butter are used in the making of it. The 
following is not to be despised; the cheese may 
be any sort or a mixture, & little Parmesan 
is, however, the making of it. Simply butter a 
dish that will stand the oven, cover with bread 
crumbs mixed with grated cheese; go over with 
slices of cooked potatoes, the mealier and drier, 
the nicer the a plea idea ea ey add = 
and pepper and some choppe sley ; procee 
Show neil the dish bé ; Wen aA the 
whole with milk. The to es should be 
covered with crumbs, browned, an the dish set in 
a tin containing hot water in the oven, until the 
conterits are thoroughly heated; in this way 
there is no “catching” at the bottom or 
‘‘ hardening ” of the top. 

Did you ever, when making @ white soup of 
the potato class, try a little cheese by way of 
adding savour? If not, the experiment may be 
recommended. A very simple soup with this 
addition, and some fried bread in dice handed 
with it, will be found quite tasty. 


“One of the most popular Corsetires of the 
present day is Miss ‘Sapuze, of 211, Oxford Streét. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.” —Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 
Mrs. SMITHSON, 


Fashionable Dresses 
At Moderate Prices. 
Country Orders executed from a Pattern Bodice. . 


88, CRAYEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


The Konpareil T'ressmaking Association, Ltd., 
17, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Established to maintain excellence of work. 
Lessons in Dressmaking Daily. Ladies’ own 
Materials made up. Perfect Fitting. Patterns 
cut to measure. Call or write for particulars. 


ee 


In telling the story of her friendship with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. Phelps Ward 
declares that for so merry a man his sense of 


1 : wy 6 The improved A SUPPER SNACK 
the universal misery was extraordinary. He Hiyourwant ? KALS’ Kuickerbocken ‘ 
once said to her: ‘Outside I laugh. Inside I | ANEAT FIGURE, ‘ing for Ladies. og fer wen ee aaa ret ge 
never laugh. It is impossible! The world is with 3 Well made in good materials only, | 82“ OMLOR TAY is made in this way: bo 
tno sad FREEDOM twelve qualities. a large Spanish onion until very soft, drain and 
x ve m ’ Price List post tree, or Sample Pair. | chop it, and return it to the eure with a 
Tue man who is never tried never knows HEALTH, little milk, a morsel of butter, a ta lespoonful 


ME McCALLUM:a CO. 
AND ‘ 47, Stonehouse, 3 / 44 
COMFORT, wear § Plymouth. post free. 


(State size corset worn and height.) 


or two of grated cheese, salt and pepper, & 
pinch of grated nutmeg, and enough mustard 
to give piquancy ; stir until hot, then serve on 


himself. It is only in the furnace heat that 
the soul learns its own strength and weakness. 


- January 14, 1897. 


toast after the manner of the ordinary cheese 
rare bit. The precise pro rtions cannot be 
given ; one must by the size of the 
onion, but the mixture sho be soft ences 
to spread toast. Many 
who cannot 
main in- 
gredient. 


FRITTERS OF MEAT AND POTATO, 


made by coating slices of cooked meat with 
mashed potatoes before frying, are well known ; 
for biiyan some grated cheese can be incor- 
ted with the potatoes with effect ; the 
fat should be very hot so that they will brown 
quickly, and they must be served at once to be 
worth an 5 
addition of a pinch of celery salt is to be recom- 
mended. 
FISH IN CHEESE CUSTARD 


cheese is enough, and half should 


before serving if liked, 
leave it pian. 
———_—_—_—X!_"“*_"*" 
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WHAT TQ WEAR. 
Pinx and black is the favourite com- 
bination at present for evening dress, 
and no wardrc complete 
without a dress of this Seaoriptio ription. 

Spanish women have always been 

ive to the beauty of this mixture, 
which is i becoming to 
branettes. Pink silk drésses trimmed 

. with black lace areextremelyfashion- 
able and pink blouses trimmed with 
chiffon in the same colour, kept in 

place by black velvet straps. A 

pretty evening dress seen lately at 

a fashionable milliner’s was in rose- 

bud pink satin, with a deep flounce 

in the same material brocaded with 
tiny sprays of roses in black velvet. 

The upper part of draped bodice was 

edged with the same rocade, whilst 

the neck was filled in with puffings 
of pink chiffon, and the long sleeves 
were of the same material. 
garland of pink roses was laid across 
the shoulders, and the waistband 
was formed of a twist of black velvet 
ribbons Sort in place by tiny buckles 
of cut steel. 

A pretty pink dress, seen at a 
recent gathering, was carried out 
in the same colours. The material 
was satin, and it was partly veiled 
in black lace, kept in place by straps 
of narrow black velvet and small 
steel buckles. This dress was made 
out of an old bridal gown, dyed 
pink, and veiled with a black lace 
shawl,which had beenin the wearer's 
family for years. 

Pink blouses are much used both 
for day and evening wear, and are sometimes 
trimmed with black and sometimes with white. 
A pretty blouse worn by the hostess at a recent 
afternoon gathering was in ink velvet, with a 
deep collar of white lace, and a rosette of pink 
velvet placed at either side of the throat. For 
evening wear these blouses look best mixed 
with chiffon and trimmed with the narrow blac 
velvet straps before alluded to, kept in place by 
a buckle at either side. d 

Cherry colour is also fashionable for evening 


WAU 


( 


| 


wear, and this is generally worn in combination | collar is of crape, 
the same at the bac 


with white. Last year’s white dress can be 
very successfully brightened up by the appli- 
cation of this brilliant colour, and I may 


mention that the very newest kind of sash is | 
tb one of velvet and | shoulders, 
of the draped bow | 
the upper part is | required, 5} 


made with. two waistbands, 
oneof satin. The lower part 
is made of the velvet, whilst 


In these and other dishes, the | 
| are many bargains to be 


A | 


E 726.—Mournina Costume. 
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of satin, to match the long sash ends which | 
are ig at the back. | 
B evening dresses are still fashionable, 
but the skirts are nearly always lined with 
colour. Green seems to be the favourite shade 
for this purpose, and it is sometimes shot with 
blue or apricot. Very cheap shot glacé silks 
can be picked up for this Lied ger at the sales, 
ml they give a look of great distinction toa 
8 


The skirt should be lined throughout and 
finished off with a pinked-out frill at the lower 
edge. Black is certainly the most economical 
wear for people who go out much in the evening, 
and a well-covered brocade or a moiré velours 
wears better than a plain silk or satin. 

The sales are now in full swing, and there 
icked up by the wary 
Remnants of velvet or brocade can | 


of IMME) ame: 


purchaser. 


Shel tt 


ch ny 


Pattern from this Office 
Post free. 


E. 726.—Mourning costume made in black | 
the | mony to the value 


cloth trimmed with crape. The left side of 
skirt opens over @ very narrow panel of crape, 
which is ornamented at the foot with a zigzag 
trimming of crape, whilst halfway up is a bow 
of the same. Round the waist is a pleated 
band of crape which is made into 


is arranged a fulness 
kind of plastron, down 
box-pleat of the 


of crape, 


front the bodice is ornamented with three 
crape-covered buttons. The close-fitting sleeves | 
are ornamented with a puff of material on the 
and over the puff falls a pleated 
Quantity of 48 in. material | 


epaulette of crape. 
in. wide, 23 yds. 


yds. ; crape, 27 


a bow on the | 
k | left side; down the front of foundation bodice ; 
which forms a | tions. 
the centre of which is a | 
dress material. The band | 
ornamented with a bow of , 
k. Down either side of the | 


be advantageously used for blouses, silk dress 
1 can be bought for next to nothing, and 
handsomely trimmed mantles are ly re- 
duced in price. Some of the mantles are well 
worth buying for the sake of the fur or jet with 
which they are trimmed, as_ these beautiful 
trimmings can be used on different models, 
even if their present foundation is unfashion- 
able in shape. . The “ Paris models" are also 
good value for the money, as eve g used 
in their construction is always of the best. A 
really handsome gown may now be bought at 
less than half its original price, for the shop 
people do not require to keep it after they have 
copied it sufficiently often. The wise can learn 
a lesson in fashion by noticing the articles 

which are not marked down in the sales. 
Moir? velours is scarcely reduced at all, and 
the poppy-red dress materials are not often to 
be found amongst the bargains. 


Hi), ~=IMPORTANT TO 
y LADIES. 
Wit, By nourishing the body, the cheeks 
I], become rosy and plump, whilst the 
M / poor et and nervous energy thus 
9 / gained is the natural outcome of 
Hy I} increased vitality. 

i “iii jg! Health and happiness are to @ 
/ Wt 

f ( | 


great extent matters of igestion 
and nutriment. It is only by the 
proper assimilation of food that 
the waste of tissue daily taking 
place can be stopped. 
It cannot be done with medicine. 
It can, however, be done with a 
fect food beverage, such as Dr. 
ibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which possesses 
exceptional vitalising properties. 
It will save thers digestion part of 
its work, and is far more nourishing 
and sustenant than tea or the 
ordinary cocoa, whilst it possesses 
a tonic and recuperative force pos- 
sessed by neither. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa sed aang 
and palatable, and em g as 
it does, the numerous principles 
contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, 
and Cocoa, it imparts nourishment 
and builds up strength. Asa Food 
Beverage it is invaluable. 

Mrs. King, Linden Cottage, 
Wimbledon Hill, Surrey, writes :— 
‘‘T think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa a 
delicious drink, and it quite fulfils 
i all said about it.” 
!| Mrs. Budden, Bradwardine, 
ii! Bournemouth, writes: — “I like 
Mi| Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and shall 
certainly use it in future.” 

Mi, #Nurse Tillotson, Alexandra Hotel, 
aul St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, writes :-—‘ I 

== shall have much pleasure in recom- 
mending Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. I 
= like it very much.” 

Miss S. Percival, Post Office, 
Burgh, writes :—‘I do not think 
any cocoa can equal Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa.” 

All the leading medical jonre 
recommend Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and Dr. G. H. Haslam writes :— 
“It gives me great pleasure in bearing testi- 
of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture of 
Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa Ex- 
tract. I consider it the very best preparation 
of the kind in the market, and, as a nourishing 
drink for children and adults, the finest that 
has ever been brought before the public. As a 
general beverage it excels all previous prepara- 
No house should be without it.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if when 
writing (a postcard will do) the reader will 
name the WoMAn’s SIGNAL. 


1s. 14d. 


WET WEATHER DRESS. 


Our winters are so sure to have many days and 
rag weeks when the pavements are wet and 


cloth that has been spon, before ing, 80 
peepee np ala Onen tiene 
owns are faced with leather or rubber. With 
e skirt is worn a pretty stylish blouse or a 


The. gaiters to match the skirt make, the 
dress look longer than it really is, and the 
feet look smaller and less conspicuous, while 
the jacket like the skirt looks much better than 
@ jacket of a contrasting colour, which would 
draw more attention to the broken lines and the 
shortened skirt. Haircloth of the best quality 

also be used to stiffen such skirts at the 
bottom, as it is little affected by wetting. 

The hat may be any one of the stylish felt 
models in the fashion, trimmed simply with 

uills or cock feathers. Dressed in this cos- 
me, a rainy day has no terrors. 


A HOLIDAY GAME. 


I joined in a game the other evening with a 
jolly party of young people, which seems to me 
a ca ja amusement for everybody, from 

ather down. It is called ‘‘ Observation.” 

One of the ladies came into the room with a 
good-sized tray, which she placed in the middle 
of a large, round table. On the tray was a col- 
lection of objects hidden by a napkin. We 
knew that something was under the napkin, 
because it was pushed up into little hillocks 
and depressed into little valleys. We all sat 
around, each armed with a pencil and a sheet 


of paper, 

+ a given signal the lady removed the 
napkin and exposed the contents of the tray 
to view while she counted ten. Then she 
hid the tray again with the napkin. While 
she counted ten we were struggling 
to get into our mind what was on the tray, 
and when the napkin was replaced we wrote 
down on the paper what we had observed. 
These fifteen objects were on the tray: A toy 
fan, a cracker, a ball of floss, a pair of scissors, 


a button-hook, a little bottle of brown stuff 


(smelling salts, we learned afterward) with a 
red cork, a Japanese lamp mat, a marshmallow, 
a nail brush, a viniagrette with tea leaves in it, 
a Japanese box, a penwiper, a ball of brown 
worsted, a thimble, a little match-safe. Some 
of us caught only two or three of the objects, 
and the winner managed to observe only the 
first seven. 
‘¢ Observation’ is not only amusing, but it is 
training for the eye. Robert Houdin, the 
‘famous magician, trained his son in some such 
way as this, so that he could pass rapidly 
through a room, and afterw accurately 
‘describe the furniture, pictures and bric-a-brac 
which it contained. 


THE WILL AND GRIEF. 


~ ‘TWELVE years ago a woman, overcome with a 
succession of almost crushing sorrows, deter- 
mined to throw off the gloom which encircled 
her. She made a rule that she would laugh 
three times a day, whether a cause for laughter 
presented itself or not. 

She trained herself to the practice, and 
when no cause occasioned a natural laugh 
she retired to her room, or into seclusion 
wherever she found herself, and forced as 
hearty a laugh as she could. It made no 
difference to her where she found herself, or 
what trial or disappointment came into a day, 
she had her three prescribed times for laughter. 
She persisted in the practice, and has adhered 
to it now for a dozen years. 

In the course of time a wonderful change 
came over her. She is in better health than 
ever, is always buoyant in spirits, and her home 
is a perfect delight. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


REFORMING A LOVER BY 
MARRYING HIM. 


pathy or sentimental ecstasy. Don’t marry 
man who has only his love to recommend him ; 


spouting lava-like sentences of devotion. Do 


—_—_—_—— 

Diversity iN THE Reticious Lirs.—Other 
le want missioners—the rich, who have 
difficulty in getting into the kingdom of 
apn the “er of art, of — of gaa 
all these want religion in some form. e men 
who supply ‘hack, are, probably, not of the For Puddings, Pastry, Frying, and Cooking. 
slouch-hat, or house-to-house, or tract doctrine 


journalist, painter, or poet are often as true 
missioners to the cultivated classes as are 
Moody and Sankey, or any revivalist, to the 
masses. Religion is larger than any of its 
forms, yet it comprehends them all; wider than 
stems of any of its missioners, yet it uses 
all; there isa diversity of gifts, but the 
same spirit.—H. ti. Haweis. ‘ 


CATHERINE oF SrEna loved every living thing. 
Nature, beasts, birds and flowers were very Des 
Every man, woman, child was to || HUGON & CO., LTD., PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. * 
her a friend;:a dear fellow creature to be 
greeted without reserve as one beloved of the 
common Father.—Jos. aaa 


Travets.— Our journey has very much 
humbled me in my own opinion. I have seen 
so many people so extremely superior and more 
delightful than myself that I could not help 
often feeling my own inferiority.—R. Gurney, 


Pratsz.—The habit of seeking to praise rather 
than to blame operates favourably not only on 
the happiness and temper, but on the whole 
moral character of those who form it. A pre- 
sition to discover what is bad keeps in 
activity our meaner and more malignant 
qualities. —Lytton. 


ExuizasetH Fry.—She met everybody in 
human sympathy, but of sin seemed to take no 
cognisance except in somipameon: 


Love is able to undertake all things, and it 
letes many things, and brings them to a 
where he who does not love faints 
and lies down.— Thomas a Kempis. 


-TJanuaRy 14, 1897. 


QUAINT AND HUMOROUS. — 


He (telling a hair-breadth adventure): ‘And 
in the bright moonlight we could see the dark 
muzzles of the wolves.” She ge tener ): 
“Oh, how glad you must have that they 
had the muzzles on!” : 


* 

Tommy: “ Pa, vegetarians are ple who 
don’t eat meat, ain't they?” Father: ‘* Yes, 
Thomas.” Tommy: “ And octogenarians, what 
don’t they eat, pa?” 


* * * 

Diver: “Isn't that a pretty small steak ?” 
Attendant: ‘Yes, sir; but you'll find it will 
take you a good while to eat is.” 


‘“‘Mapam,” shouted the counsel, “‘do you 
know what the punishment will be if you do 
not tell the truth, as you have sworn to do?” 
“Certainly I do; I will be cross-questioned 


oa a 
“ Henry, why do you smoke continually from 
morning until night?” “It’s the only time I 
get. I sleep from night till morning.” 


Always Sweet, 
No Was'e. 


must know something beyond 
penny theology. The earnest 


Sole Makers— 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


* * * 


,, suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


* 


AYSLLIRIS 
YEAST 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L."’ 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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extinguishing small-pox in Germany. The 
mortality per 100, inhabitants in Germany 
from 1874 up to 1894 is as follows :—9°5, 8°6, 
8-1, 0°8, 0°7, 1°2, 2°6, 8°6, 8°6, 1°9, 1:4. 1:4, 0-4, 
0°5, 0°8, 0°5, 01, O°1, 0°8, 0-4, 0°68. If Mrs. 
Turtle will compare these figures with those for 
Austria which she refers to, she will see that 
the mortality from small-pox in Austria 
during the same period is 178-1 (an epidemic 
year, which is, of courre, exce ) 57°7, 89:2, 
16°9, 5°5, 50°8, 64°2, 73:3, 94-7, 59°1, 50°7, 60°1, 
882, 41°7, 61°5, 857, 20°38, 28°7, 25°6, 14°9. 
Vaccination has been made compulsory in 
Austria only since 1891. 

These figures speak for themselves as to the 
efficacy of vaccination and revaccination in the 
stamping out of ey Calf lymph is all 
but universally used in Germany, and will be, I 
trust, ere long in this ay truly, 

(Dr.) Atics VICKERY. 


THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1Gnat. 


Dear Mapam,—Your correspondent, Mrs. 
Preece, asks that some medical -women shall 
mingle in the controvery pro- versus anti- 
vaccination. I venture to respond. My con- 
victions, however, have led me to take a place 
in the ranks of the pro-vaccinists. I hold that 
Jenner made a most valuable discovery, for 
which his memory is rightly held in honourable 
esteem. Mishaps and failures there have 
been, but with a fitting application of the 
clearer and more intimate knowledge of the 
subject we now we may hope to 
eliminate these in the near future. Vaccination, 
as Jenner first practised it, was done directly 
or almost directly, from the cow, and those so 
vaccinated were afterwards exposed to small- 
pe infection, and were found not susceptible. 

he question next arose, how should this prac- 
tice be made universal, and under what 
conditions? Jenner adopted the practice of 
vaccination from arm to arm, which has been 
in general use since his time, and which, though 
liable to certain drawbacks, has, nevertheless, 
had the effect of so diminishing the terrible 
results of this disease, that many people have 
now come to regard small-pox as a trifling 
danger, while they now look upon vaccination 
(a mild form of small-pox) with some small 
measure of that terror and disgust with which 
their predecessors regarded the attacks of the 
more virulent disease to which they were 
then so often exposed. If it had occurred, 
or seemed feasible, to Jenner to practice 
calf-to-calf vaccination, and then to vac- 
cinate all children and adults direct from the 
calf, it is certain that vaccination would have 
escaped many of the charges which have since 
his time been levelled against it. I fail to under- 
stand why Jenner should be held up to public 
reproach and obloquy any more than Watts or 
Stevenson, because he did not, any more than 
they, foresee all the variations and improvements 
which experience has taught their successors to 
deduce and develop from their original concep- 
tions. If calf vaccination comes to be generally 
atopic which I hope will soon be the case, we 
shall then hear no more of those cases of com- 
municated disease, which appear to me to be 
the only real justification for the opposition 
which the practice of vaccination fas been 
subjected to. 

Germany gives us to-day an example which 
the whole world would do well to copy, and 
which in that case would in a short time enable 
us to think with as little anxiety of the pos- 
sibility of future epidemics of this disease as we 
now do of the black death or other pestilences of 
old times. With your permission, I shall follow 
the excellent example set by Mrs. Preece, and 
furnish the means of ascertaining the facts re 
the German Vaccination Law to Mrs. Turtle 
and others. 

(1) The British Medical Journal of November 
24th, 1894, gives the translation of the clauses in 
the “Law relating to Infectious Diseases”’ 
which refer to vaccination, and show their 
irregular and uncertain application. 

(2) The British Medical Journal of August 
29th, 1885 (published at 429, Strand), comments 
on the report of the German Vaccination Com- 
mission, of November, 1884, concerning the 
effects of the German Vaccination Law of 1874, 
and gives statistics both civil and military up 
to 1882. | 

(8) The Medical Press and Circular of April 
8rd, and of April 10th (published by A. Tindall, 
20, King William-street, Strand), gives further 
valuable information respecting this much- 
disputed law and its results. 

(4) The original text of the law of 1874 is to 
be found in the publication Das Impfwesen in 
Preussen, 1890, obtainable from W. Koebke, 
Alte Jacobstrasse 120, Berlin. 

If your anti-vaccinist correspondents will 
read these publications and compare the 
statistics there given, they will, it seems to ine, 
be constrained to admit that vaccination within 
the year following the date of birth, and 
revaccination at or about the age of twelve, 
together with revaccination of those who enter 
the army, and are thus exposed to infection 
from being stationed in proximity to less 
vaccinated districts, has succeeded in virtually 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


WOMEN POOR LAW GUARDIANS IN 
IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s S1enat. 


Dear Mapam,—You state in your issue of 
December 81st, ‘It has on the whole been a 
year of no landmarks of advance to women.” 
‘You seem to have ignored that to Irishwomen 
the Lar gTihe the Women's Poor Law Guardian 
Ireland Bill in March’ 1896 does decidedly prove 
a landmark, and is of very great importance. 
There have already been two women Guardians 
returned at bye-elections, and we have every 
hope that several will be elected next March. 

‘e are now using every effort to have a Muni- 
cipal Franchise (Women’s Ireland) Bill, carried 
through by our warm friend, Wm. J ohnston, 
M.P.—I am, yours faithfully, : 

Anna M. Hastam, 
Hon. Sec. Dublin Women’s 
Suffrage Association. 

[We are very glad indeed that the Irish Poor 
Law Administration is henceforth to have the 
same benefit of women’s assistance that the 
English Poor Law has had for many years, but 
we can hardly call the extension of so well- 
established and successful a form of woman’s 
public unpaid work “a landmark.”’] es 


STRIKING INCIDENT AT A 
GUARDIANS’ MEETING. 


A sinautar incident occurred, says the Nun- 
eaton Observer, at @ meeting of the Guardians 
of the Poor for Foleshill, near Coventry. A 
woman applied for relief. 

“What family have you?” qucricd the 
chairman. 

“I’ve got an invalid daughter, sir, to keep, 
and it’s a hard job I’ve se to find the money to 
get her the medicine. But I don’t mind a bit 
so long as I can pull her through.” 

‘Why don’t you apply for medical relief ?"’ 
asked the chairman. 

“I’m trying something better than doctors’ 
physic, sir,” replied the applicant. ‘‘ Doctors’ 
physic has not done her any good, and I’ve got 
something much better—some pills.” 

‘‘ What pills?” asked the ch an. 

‘‘ Pink ones, sir, about which there’s so much 
talk,’ answered the applicant. 

“Oh, you mean that much-talked-of, and, I 
suppose, wonderful remedy, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People,” said the chairman. 
“IT know them. Have they done her any 
a Good, I should just think they had!” said 
the applicant. 

‘“ She’s getting better, then ?”’ 

‘Ever so much better, sir, and I’m hoping 
she will soon be quite well.” 

“Do you really believe in these pills” asked 
a guardian. 

‘‘ Well, seeing that they have done her so 
much good when aban 8 else failed, I have 
reason to have faith in them,” replied the 
applicant. 

In addition to granting her the usual allowance 
of bread, the Guardians voted 8s. 6d. per week 
so that the applicant might be able to supply 
her daughter with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills from 
which hee daughter had received so much 
benefit. 

The incident is significant, and shows that 
official attention is eee attracted to the 
numerous cures that have been reported in the 
newspapers following the use of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, which include over 
five thousand cases of anwmia, general weak- 
ness, loss of a petite; pel piisio’ shortness of 
breath, early decay, forms of female weak- 
ness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, sciatica, scrofula, rickets, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and lungs. 
These Pills are not a purgative, and contain 
nothing that could injure the most delicate. 
They are genuine only with the full name, -Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, 
or six for 18s. 9d. They invigorate the system 
after overwork, worry, and indiscretions of 
living. 


OUR ONE RESOURCE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—The other day, just after 
reading the Woman's Siena, I came across an 
old copy of the Household Friend, a ladies’ 
paper of nearly fifty years ago. 

Sisncing through it, I was both interested 

‘and amused to note the great difference in tone 
between that and the papers I had just laid 
down. Pn ; : ; 

Thinking you and your readers might like 
also to contrast the opinions of to-day concern- 
ing woman’s position and opportunities (nay, 
not opinions merely, but facts) with those of 
that time, I have copied one short article, which 
I send, if you would like to reprint it in your 
paper. Even the most diffident and backward 
of our sex, I think, would hardly agree now | 
that ‘‘we have but one resource,” while the 
many recent successes of women at the Uni- 
versities and elsewhere makes one smile at the 
statement (which J underlined) that ‘‘we have 
not equalled man.” The names and work, too, 
of Frances Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, and 
a score of others come to one’s mind as opposed 
to the opinion that “‘ woman is not, and never 
was, adapted by nature as a leader.”—I am, 
yours truly, Frances H. Boyce. 

Fenwick-road, London. 


LADIES’ ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
(From the Household Friend for November, 
1849). 


“ Society has, we think, done wisely in deny- 
ing woman leave to take her stand by man’s 
side in science, art, and literature. Say what 
we will, woman, although a most apt scholar, 
never is, and never was, adapted by nature as a 
leader. She has gained gtent honour in poetry, 
in sculpture, in some kinds of philosophy, but in 
architecture, in the useful arts, in mathematics, 
and many others, she has, that we are aware of,” 
no examples to show. Nor will her proficiency 
in what she has attained, we repeat, qualify her 
to be a leader. We have not equalled, much 
less excelled, man. Their nature is proper for 
hard, unremitting study; our’s is not; con- 
sequently, man has all these resources—we but 
one. We must cultivate that one part which 
falls to our lot. Women have the early educa- 
tion of children—a great boon—given to them ; 
they form the young idea. They have also the 
thousand little delicacies which men can never 
acquire and always require. In short, they 
have accomplishments. But these, which form 
So powerful a weapon of woman, should be 
wisely chosen and diligently cultivated.” 


Se 


‘‘T REALLY,shall have to leave this hotel,” said 
the weary man to the proprietor. ‘ There is a 
baby in the next room to mine, and he cries all 
night.” ‘I don’t see why you should com- 
plain,” said the proprietor. ‘‘His father and 
mother have him in the same room with them, 
and they haven't said a word.” 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST.”—Health. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cocoa 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


sate 
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Vite Pe Ads a conn ta GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


’ FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
Edgware Rd., ee atte 
CARROULD, Hyde Park, W. 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 
A World-Wide Reputation for Household Linens, Etc., 


POosT FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


Blankets, Flannels, dc. 
Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, 
7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 
Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 
Toilet Covers, 1/03, 1/43, 1/94 each. 
Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 
Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, Reputed Pints, = to 29/- per dozen. 
12/6 each. = to = per dozen. 


Reputed Quarts, 
EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES, 
2/6 by 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
E. &R.GARROULD, 160, 162,164, 166, 468, 160, . 
Edgware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co 
Ss gue Dents teeniague, antes, 2, 


——— « ° 
The above Wines are recommended by the Unfermented 
Wine Dept. of the 8. W.T. A. 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RE CORT. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


peewee nee e eee esse ee esse ee 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama ; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


————— anna 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W7.C. 
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